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For The Sunday-School Times. 
OUR YOUNG MEN. 


—_—_— 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


WE appreciate and admire our thought- 
ful and heroic young men. At 
home they are civil and courteous. Broth- 
ers and sisters are regarded with pure 
affection. They look ‘up with dutiful 
esteem and love to their parents, and 
watch for opportunities to surprise them 
with acts and tokens of affection, They 
need no latch-keys, because they keep 
no late hours. They never disturb the 
sleep of the household with the jangle of 
door-bells, They do not come down to 
the breakfast table with unkempt hair, 
inflamed eyes and guilty faces. They 
do not criticise the cooking, and show 
bad taste by refusing to taste the food 
provided for them. They do not growl, 
for they are not young bears with sore 
heads. They look as though they came 
from the land of pleasant dreams, and a 
seat in front of them might tempt a fast- 
ing anchorite to eat, drink and be merry. 
How gallant they are in company with 
their sisters and mothers. Sweethearts 
and husbands might copy their courteous 
and affectionate attentions with advan- 
tage. On the Sabbath they may be 
found in the Sunday-school, or Bible- 
class, teaching, or being taught, for they 
are not impressed with the idea that 
they sacrifice the freedom and indepen- 
dence of manhood when they submit t 
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the restraints and duties of the Sabbath. 
Indeed “duty becomes a delight.” 


There is another side to the medal ; 
there is a different type of manhood, a 
type with a cipher at the end of it. Vast 
numbers of young men seem to take 
pleasure in making their vices conspicu- 
ous. They “glory in their shame” and 
advertise their many moral requirements 
and their gross amount of misinforma- 
tion. Their favorite resorts are the 
street-corners, and those sinful lairs 
which are hid from the public gaze by 
barricades of cigar boxes. In the street 
they stare decent women out of counte- 
nance and insult them with filthy speech. 
They are a nuisance in the neighborhood. 
They spit their nasty words on men, wo- 
men and children who run the gauntlet 
of their vile criticism. They expect-to- 
rate as gay fellows, but they really ex- 
pectorate nothing but slang and tobacco 
juice. Later in the evening they go to 
the back-room to play cards and drink 
whisky, and there they remain until 
the “small hours” of the morning. Do 
they care a fig for the painful and sleep- 
less anxiety of their parents ? 

These young men break the hearts of 
their mothers and bleach the heads of 
their fathers with premature white hairs. 
Life, in some instances, is a pang to their 








parents, and death a desired sleep where 
their wicked children cannot trouble 
them. 


Another class of young men, less gross 
in their habits, think that they are too 
good to work, that labor is degrading, 
and “ that the world owes them a living,” 
whether they earn it or not. They are 
like the fabled Hermes, who had a mouth 
and no hands, and with that mouth made 
faces at those who did the work—mock- 
ing the fingers that fed him. - They are 
mouths not hands. They can eat, but 
they will not work. “They were born 
to eat up the corn,” not raisé it—only to 
their lips. Think of it, they are not 
brains, not hearts, nor hands—only 
mouths in society. They don’t want to 
think, they don’t want to feel, they don’t 
want to work, they only want to eat 
what other people have earned, and they 
want a great deal of that and of the best 
quality, regardless of expense. Yes, 
they are mere mouths for other people to 
fill—mouths often filled with profanity 
and obscenity. What a good thing it 
would be if some one would invent a 
kind of painless lock-jaw for these young 
men to have until they were willing to 
earn their daily bread ! 


We have only a few suggestions to 
make in these hints to young men—“‘a 








when invited or tempted to go astray. 
Bea hero in the battle of life, for “ he 
who controlleth his own spirit is mightier 
than he who taketh a city.’”’ Do not try 
to pass for more than you are worth; if 
you do your duty your good qualities of 
head and heart will be discovered and 
appreciated. Do not attempt to cast 
your body in the mould of fashion by 
pinching your feet in boots too small for 
you; small feet are not a sign of “blue 
blood,” but rather a deformity when 
they are disproportioned to the size of 
the rest of the body. It is not dishonor- 
able to have hands that have been made 
brown and hard with toil. We blush to 
say that some young men lace themselves 
in tight corsets, because they think it is 
genteel to be slender. Be contented with 
the food provided for you. Plain fare 
imparts the most strength ; luxuries are 
apt to trouble the digestive organs in the 
performance of their functions. Do not 
for a moment cherish the thought that 
you are “too old to learn” and that the 
Sabbath-school is not the proper place 
for intelligent and spirited young gentle- 
men. Talent and genius, education and 
culture, wealth and refinement, can all 
find an ample field for work in the Sab- 
bath-school. Professional men, presi- 
dents of colleges, statesmen, governors, 
and other distinguished men may be 
found every Sabbath in our Sabbath- 
schools, and they do not think that they 
honor their work—they know that the 
work confers honor upon them. 
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For The Sunday-School Times. 
THAT GROTTO. 


BY J. BENNET TYLER. 





HERE is somewhere a “Grotto del 

Cano” where curious people let un- 
happy dogs down into a well impreg- 
nated with carbonic acid gas. The ani- 
mals are drawn out more dead than alive, 
and are brought to life again by sprink- 
ling water upon them. Mr. Spurgeon 
dryly remarks, that he knows some min- 
isters who seem exceedingly fond of let- 
ting their hearers down into the deep 
wells of doubt and error, and tien to 
take great pleasure in bringing them up 
and reviving them with a few drops of 
the water of life. He lately took occa- 
sion to congratulate Mr. Moody because 
he did not bother the people with the 
doubts and errors of the day. He even 
went so far as to intimate that Brother 
Moody did not know much about this 
doubting business. Herein Mr. Spur- 
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geon is quite right. Moody believes in 
his Bible thoroughly and implicitly with 
all his heart, and does not bother with 
the doubters or skeptics; and by the bless- 
ing of God he impresses his hearers with 
the same profound convictions touching 
the truth and reality and tremendous 
import of divine things that possess his 
own heart and soul, and this is one se- 
cret of his wonderful success. We should 
not much regret if the kind of ministers 
spoken of by Mr. Spurgeon were all on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Let us 
have the gospel pure and simple, be- 
lieved in without reservation or protest, 
preached from the desk and taught in 
the Sunday-school, clearly and ¢mphati- 
cally, and earnestly, and lived in all 
Christian consistency and purity. Then 
the objections of the scientists and the 
doubts of the doubters will be powerless 
for harm, 

We lately listened to a sermon other- 
wise good, in which the profane and im- 
pious objections of a noted skeptic were 
brought cut in detail, We listened with 
the intensest pain, for we could not help 
thinking that many of the young people 
were hearing abominable things, which, 
but for that sermon, they perchance 
would have never heard or known; and 
hearing them then and there, they might 
remember them when the rest of the 
sermon was forgotten utterly. The dark- 
ness of night comes over the face of the 
earth when the sun is hidden. So skep- 
ticism and unbelief darken our moral 
and spiritual horizon when the sunlight 
of the gospel is obscured by vain phi- 

loropby and the traditions of men. 








For The Sunday-School Times. 
SUNDAY VISITING. 


BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


VERYBODY, with an educated con- 
science on the subject, feels at once 
that it would be wrong to dress in silk 
attire, and one’s best bonnet, and go out 
making calls on Sunday. Even people 
with very loose notions as to Sabbath 
keeping, would be rather shocked to have 
a friend’s card sent up on Sunday, and 
many very worldly people would feel 
personally hurt, as if at an intrusion, if 
their acquaintances took Sunday for their 
visit paying. Not only is the Sabbath 
God’s day. It is in a very sweet and sa- 
cred sense a home day, and we each feel 
that the fireside has its individual rights, 
one day in seven. Then, if ever, we ex- 
pect privacy—the unbroken seclusion and 
uninvaded intercourse that are only pos- 
sible to one’s own family, and one’s own 
very dearest and most congenial intimate 
companions. 

Yet there are visits that may very pro- 
perly be made on the Sabbath. The 
teacher, who has no week time available 
for the purpose, is doing right to visit 
his scholars in the only time he has, 
Sunday-afternoon. He is thus doing 
Christian work, quite as much as when 
he is teaching with the young faces ga- 
thered about him. The sick chamber, 
where your friend is wearily spending 
monotonous hours, may be brightened 
and cheered by your entrance, and the 
home of the poor may receive your bene- 
factions on Sunday as well as on other 
days. If you know of a household under 
the shadow, a house where death has en- 
tered, or any great trouble, it is right to 
go there, carrying comfort. The West- 
minster Catechism excepts works of ne- 
cessity and mercy from those which are 
forbidden on the Lord’s day. 

Our Saviour laid down the golden rule 
about Sabbath keeping when he said, 
“The Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath.” We are not 





to make an idol of the day, and fall down 
and worship it. It is the full, rich, di- 
vine meaning of the day, that is to make 
it a ladder between our souls and God, a 
vestibule of the heavenly land. If the 
seeing and talking with some dear 
friend will make the day better and 
richer to us, and help us to approach 
nearer in our consciousness to Christ, by 
all means let us see the friend. But 
merely social visiting, for merely indi- 
vidual gratification or convenience, is 
not right for a Christian, nor can any 
veneering of piety make it so. It is 
quite possible to deceive and impose 
upon conscience, in this and in other 
things, but when night comes and the 
time for prayer the child of God cannot 
deceive his heavenly Father. 





For The Sunday-Schoo! Times, 


STAGNANT. 


BY MARY B, DODGE, 





In the glen, companioned kindly 
By the hills on either side, 

Yet with movements ordered blindly 
Flows the water’s sluggish tide. 


Morning sunshine streams upon it, 
Evening’s pomps about it glow, 

Still have not these glories won it 
Love's awakened life to show. 


Year on year the benedictions 
Of the hills and of the skies 

Circle it without restrictions, 
Winning no divine replies. 


No response it bears but fullness 
Of a rank and idle growth; 

While its labyrinthine dullness 
Poisons all the air with sloth. 


And is this a type, I wonder, 
Of the river’s arm in me? 

Doth it flow rank herbage under, 
Shaming thus the open sea? 


Tributary of the ocean 
Of an ever surging life, 
Can I see, without emotion, 
All around a noble strife? 


Can I view the hills up-towering, 
Beckoning me on either side, 

And the fields with fruitage flowering, 
Yielding harvest rich and wide; 


And the whitely-sheeted river 
Floating argésies of grace,— 
See them all, nor to the Giver 
Move with quick, impassioned pace ? 


Once I thought it needed only 
Kindled spirits thus to woo 

And allure from shadows lonely 
Bravest effort toward the true. 


But alas! the hindering grasses, 
Fostered in the valley’s shade, 

Break the heavenly wind that passes, 
Holding — the glade. 


Ships beyond it go a-sailing, 

Hills and meadows work His will; 
I alone seem unavailing, 

Slothful, idle, stagnant still! 


Sweep, O Lord, with tempest-forces 
Through the glen if so it be; 

Only so these water-courses 
Turn in tidal-strength to Thee! 





For The elite Otnet Times, 
RELIGIOUS CONVERSATION. 


BY JOSEPH ALDEN, LL D. 


‘*TT\HERE are some people who pro- 
fess religion,” said the late James 
Hamilton, of London, “who are cold 
and stiff and unnatural when they speak 
about it; but it is delightful to meet with 
one whose heart is so warmed by the love 
of Christ that it is more pleasant and 
natural for him to speak the words of 
eternal life than to converse on any other 
subject.” Out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh. The amount 
of conversation on the subject of religion 
would not seem to indicate a great abun- 
dance of it in the hearts of men. But 
the absence of religious conversation is 
not always owing to want of religious 
feeling. There are causes which prevent 
the utterance which the heart strongly 
prompts. 
Some regard it as their duty to speak 
on the subject of religion at all times 





when they meet with others. They speak 
from a sense of duty, and take up their 
cross in so doing; consequently their 
speech is formal, cold, uninteresting, and 
often repulsive. Hence persons of a nice 
sense of propriety are restrained from 
utterances, which to them would be 
natural and from the heart. 

Again, others think religious conver- 
sation a duty, and that it consists in be- 
wailing their own shortcomings or those 
of others, and the coldness of the Church. 
Such conversation is unprofitable and 
repulsive, and has sealed many a mouth 
which would have spoken of the things 
of the Kingdom from a glowing heart. 

Again, there are some who wish for a 
reputation for piety ; for persons may de- 
sire a reputation for piety as well as a 
reputation for learning or for genius, 
Ambition is not confined to the legions 
of Satan. This unholy ambition may 
lead men to make a display of their re- 
ligion by religious conversation. This 
has a tendency to keep men of genuine 
humble piety silent. For these and other 
reasons, we believe there is, in the hearts 
of many, more religion than public and 
social utterances would indicate. Beside, 
there are some of warm hearts who have 
not the gift of speech, but who could say 
with the Scotch lassie, in view of her de- 
fective utterance, “I canna speak for 
Him, but I could die for Him.” 

It is to be regretted that causes like 
those above mentioned have prevented 
free conversation on topics most profit- 
able and interesting, so that we rarely 
hear, in the rail-car, on the steamboat, 
or on the piazza of a hotel, conversa- 
tion indicating that the persons convers- 
ing are the friends of Christ. While 
faults above alluded to should be avoided, 
yet all public places should not be re- 

arded as consecrated to topics foreign, 
if not antagonistic, to the cause of Christ. 
This world and all it contains belongs to 
him, and his children should not feel 
obliged to go into secret places when 
they would confer together respecting 
the interests of his kingdom. 





For The Gnieenee Times. 
DOMESTIC GOVERNMENT. 


BY MRS. AMELIA E. BARR, 


DO not know whether here the word 

“government” is not a misnomer; 
for too often domestic government means 
domestic tyranny, and children are ruled 
by no reasoned-out convictions, but by 
the passing impulses of parents as they 
vary from hour to hour. As Richter, in 
his “ Levana, or Doctrine of Education,” 
says: “If the secret variances of a large 
class of ordinary fathers were brought 
to light, they would run somewhat after 
this fashion : 

“Tn the first hour, pure morality must 
be read to the child; in the second, 
mixed morality, or that which may be 
applied to one’s own advantage; in the 
third, ‘do you not see that your father 
does so and so?’ in the fourth, ‘ you are 
little, and this is only fit for grown-up 
people ;’ in the fifth, ‘the chief matter 
is that you should succeed in the world 
and become something in the State;’ in 
the sixth, ‘not the temporary but the 
eternal determines the worth of a man;’ 
in the seventh, ‘therefore rather suffer 
injustice and be kind ;’ in the eighth, 
‘but defend.yourself bravely if any one 
attack you;’ in the ninth, ‘do not make 
a noise, dear child;’ in the tenth, ‘a boy 
must not sit so quiet;’ in the eleventh, 
‘you must obey your parents better;’ 
in the twelfth, ‘and educate yourself.’ 
So by the hourly change of his princi- 
ples, the father conceals their untena- 
bleness and their one-sidedness. As for 
the mother she is not even like the harle- 
quin who carries a bundle of papers un- 
der each arm, and answers to the in- 
quiry, what he had under his right arm, 
‘Orders ; and what he had under his 
left arm, ‘Counter-orders,’ for she might 
be better compared to a giant Briareus, 
who had one hundred arms, and a bun- 
dle of papers under each.” 

The general truth of this picture will 





be readily acknowledged; and I con- 
ceive that the radical cause of such un- 
reasonableness is the current assump- 
tion that all the faults are with the 
children and none with the parents. By 
some occult process the men and women 
who are very faulty creatures in social 
life, mixed up with all kinds of scandals, 
quarrels, lawsuits, and even police re- 
ports, become as soon as they cross their 
own thresholds perfect beings, never 
liable to mistakes, whose dictations are 
infallible, and whose tempers are the 
result of ome perversity in their child- 
ren. 

Now what are the methods by which 
parental authority is usually maintained? 
Do they not oscillate between bribery 
and thwarting, gentleness and flogging? 
Under all circumstances is not the child 
told ‘“‘I am your best friend.” “I know 
what is proper for you.” “It is all for 
your good.” “ When you are older you 
will thank me for doing asI do”? Mean- 
time the victim feels a sense of pain, ir- 
ritation and injustice. He cannot un- 
derstand the future; he judges by pres- 
ent results; must not a child judge by 
such evidence as he has? 

What then ought parents to do in re- 
gard to the punishment and warning of 
their children? Oh! if they would only 
pause and consider. Nature has shown 
them over and over again the most sen- 
sible, kind, just, and effectual of all dis- 
ciplines. Let me indicate how; for my 
space is too short for anything but a sim- 
ple pointing out of the road—a road, 
however, so wide and straight that all 
may find their way upon it. 

Nature has one mode of discipline; it 
is to make her penalties the unavoidable 
consequences of the deeds which they 
follow. If a child lifts a hot cinder it 
burns itself; if it lifts it twenty, fifty, 
a hundred times, it burns itself; the 





stern but beneficent rule is not often tri- | 


fled with; it soon learns to leave fire 
alone. If nature is inexorable, she is 
just; a slight tumble brings a slight pain ; 
a child does not suffer in excess of the 
amount necessary to teach it. She never 
threatens; her penalties are as dispas- 
sionate as they are certain. 

Now, instead of your arbitrary, “you 
must” and “ you shall,” “ how dare you 
disobey ?” “ I’ll make you do it,” let par- 
ents imitate nature and see that their 
children habitually experience the true 
consequences of their conduct without 
extenuation and without excess. For 
instance, if a child is habitually untidy 
with its toys or playthings, do not scold 
the child and send a servant to put in 
order what it has littered. Make it feel 
that just the labor of putting in order 
is the punishment of putting out of order, 
and if it neglects then refuse it the means 
of offending again. The mother can 
calmly say, “The last time you had your 
doll, patches, etc., you made a great deal 
of dirt, which the servant had to pick up ; 
she is too busy to do this every day.” A 
few such lessons will not be disregarded. 


All have seen in families some child 
who was invariably too late for meals, for 
walks, for excursions, for school, for 
church. Now in the world the penalty 
of being too late is the loss of some ad- 
vantage that would else haye been 
gained. This is what prevents people in 
mass from being too late in all their en- 
gagements. Should not these certain 
deprivations be made to influence the 
child instead of a perpetual scolding that 
only produces callousness ? 

Again, if children destroy through 
wanton destructiveness or carelessness 
their clothes or books, far better than 
beating them is the penalty which makes 
adults careful—the want of the damaged 
article or the cost of supplying its place. 
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Wher a boy of reasonable age snaps his 


knife by ill-usage, or leaves it on the 
play-ground, it is no kindness to buy him 
another immediately; it is foolish to 
whip him for his carelessness. His 
father should tell him that knives cost 
money, that money comes by labor, and 
that he cannot afford to purchase knives 
to be recklessly broken or lost. The 
want for a few days will be the most se- 
vere reproof. Such examples could be 
indefinitely extended. 

Arbitrary systems of punishment pro- 
duce a radically wrong standard of moral 
guidance. If a child is beaten, scolded, 
or sent to bed, he is far more likely to be 
thinking over his injuries than his trans- 
gressions. But the natural system of 
punishment is one of pure justice, and 
every child will recognize it as such. 
For if he-suffer no evil but what natur- 
ally follows his own misbehavior he is 
not nearly as likely to think himself 
badly used as he would be if the punish- 
ment were an artificial and arbitrary one. 

Another immense gain of this system 
is, that it preserves the tempers of both 
parents and children. Where a father 
or mother makes certain laws they very 
soon come to regard their neglect as an 
offense against themselves, against their 
supremacy and dignity; and it can 
hardly be expected that the children will 
in many cases separate the law from the 
lawgiver; so that, in time, it is not the lie 
or the bad lesson or the bad behavior 
they regret, but the anger of the parent 
who resents such things. 

Anger between parents and children is 
always to be deprecated and deplored, for 
every exhibition of it weakens the bond 
between them. - It is a law of nature af- 
fecting children as well as adults which 
causes things or persons to be disliked, 
with whom we frequently connect dis- 
agreeable feeling. Scoldings and beatings 
from the parents produce alienation and 
sulking in the children; but when the 
penalty of a wrong action is inflicted by 
the laws of things, by an impersonal 
agency, the child’s sense of justice sooner 
or later acquits the parent of all tyranny 
or unkindness. The sense of irritation 
is slight and transient, and the father or 
mother aré quite relieved from that most 
unlovable of offices—a penal agent. 








For The Sunday-School Times. 
DEATH-DIVIDED FRIENDS. 


BY ‘* PROFESSOR.” 


\ E can all remember those who once 

were the loved and loving com- 
panions of our pilgrimage, who now are 
not, for God has taken them. We have 
sorrowed for them with, perhaps, a sel- 
fish sorrow. The parent cheerfully con- 
sents to the prolonged absence of his son 
at a seat of learning, because he regards 
it as beneficial to that son. For the same 
reason he cheerfully assents to his de- 
parture for a long residence in a distant 
land; but when that son is called to the 
better land the father is overwhelmed 
with sorrow. He was perhaps divided 
from him by the wide ocean and he bore 
the separation without murmuring; and 
now he is divided from him by the river 
of death, and he tefuses to be comforted. 
Is there no mere weeping and complain- 
ing in God’s family than there ought to 
be? It was designed to be a very happy 
family. Every member of it has his own 
work, his own appointed place. God 
says to one, go here, and he goes; to an- 
other, do this, and he doeth it. He sends 
some to the burning plains of India and 
others to the pestilential coast of Africa. 
The called give themselves with joy to 
the work, and parents cheerfully give 
their sons and daughters to the call of 
the Lord. But when the Lord says to 
them, “Come up higher,” and assigns 








them a service where there is no sin there 
is often great lamentation. 

When God sees fit to call our friends 
to their home in heaven is there not 
more occasion for thanksgiving than for 
grief? He has taken one dear to you as 
your own soul. He had aright to do it. 
He did it in love He has called the 
loved one into his presence where there 
is fullness of joy. hat occasion have 
you for sorrow? You miss the society, 
perhaps the assistance, of the departed. 
Is that solely a proof of your love? May 
there not be selfishness in your grief? 
Would you call the loved one from the 

resence of Christ and the society of 
Conver that you may be more happy? 
Be happy in the happiness of the de- 
parted one. Would not unselfish love 
say, “ Let not the brightness of heaven 
be exchanged for the gloom of earth on 
my account”? 

It would be the Christian’s duty to 
submit without murmuring to the will of 
God, even if there were no such occa- 
sions of joyful acquiescence as have 
been set forth. You rejoice when, after 
a long journey, your friend has reached 
home safely. Rejoice that your friend 
has reached his home in heaven. 

It is not necessary to say that the di- 
viding line will soon be Soaps by us. 
Instead of mourning over the separation 
let us be making provision for the re- 
union. 

We have spoken only of those who 
die in the Lord. In regard to those, re- 
specting whom we have hope, we have 
strong consolation. 
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THE TRUE LADY. 


BY THE REV. W. F. CRAFTS, 





In England of the ancient days 
The hearty hospitalities 
Are worthy of our warmest praise. 


The wealthy homes, from ample store, 
Gave daily bread to grateful poor 
By the mistress’ hand at the open door. 


Hence la-dy means, “ She giveth bread,” 
And would the word could still be said 
To wear that chaplet on its head. 


The fairest isthe giving hand; 
The truest ladies in the land 
Those who this precept understand. 


God gives to us His “ living bread ” 
To scatter, thatthe world be fed.— 
Give them to eat whose spirits neef. 








A GLANCE AT JERUSALEM. 


(From the French of Felix Bovet.) 

ET us look at the Jerusalem of to-day. 

Seen from without, with her sirdle 
of walls crenulated and flanked with 
towers, above which appear minarets 
and white cupolas, clearly cut in the un- 
changeable blue of the Syrian sky, she 
presents from whatever side you approach 
one of the most picturesque sights. 
She seems small, indeed, to the traveler 
arriving from the north or west, but when 
you behold her from the top of the Mount 
of Olives she is truly imposing and dis- 
plays herself with so much majesty on 
the slopes of her hills that she appears 
greater than she really is. It is to be re- 
marked, besides, that the Oriental cities 
always make more of a picture than 
European cities. This is not merely 
owing to the style of the buildings, to the 
absence of red or gray roofs, and to the 
quantity of cupolas. Its principal cause 
is the want of suburbs. The approaches 
of our cities are blocked up with wood- 
yards, with docks, with gas-works, and 
with country houses, which do not let 
you see where the cities begin or where 
they end; but in Palestine where they 
rarely venture to build isolated houses 
the cities appear clearly in the landscape 
with well finished outlines, like those 
which we see on the old maps. This is 
especially the case with Jerusalem. 

ou know in turn that the interior 
of Oriental cities does not answer at all to 
the idea you would get in looking at 
them from without. Jerusalem is no ex- 
ception; she is, I think, the most 
wretched of all. The houses are, how- 
ever, built of good materials; they are 
not of brick as in Egypt, but of great 
cubes of rock. Moses in fact promised 
the Israelites a country “whose stones 
are iron, and out of whose hills thou 





' thinker, and go 





mayest dig brass.” You do not often see 
on the outside fronts those little windows 
with wooden lattices, which ornament 
the houses of Cairo; as a rule the houses 
here have no other opening than the 
door. A European who should be trans- 

orted all at once into certain streets of 
Sermalem, might go about there a long 
while without suspecting that he was in 
a city. 

The sweepings of the houses piled up 
before each door make veritable sewers 
of the streets. The dogs and the jackals 
are the only scavengers of Jerusalem, and 
on them lies the care of freeing the pub-. 
lic way from the carcasses of domestic 
animals that rot in the open street. You 
walk besides in the midst of the dust of 
the ruins, and at every step strike against 
some broken-down wall. You would say 
that the city had just been taken by as- 
sault. The Jerusalem that is, has shot 
upon the ruins of those that preceded it, 
as the mosses and mushroons grow on the 
remains of an old oak. When they build 
a house there they commonly place the 
foundation on ground formed of ruins. 
In 1841 when the English began to build 
their church on Mount Zion, they wished 
to settle it on the rock, and they had to 
dig in the ruins to a depth of forty feet. 
I myself saw a like fact during my stay 
in Jerusalem; they dug at the corner of 
the “ Via Dotorosa” (Way of Grief) for 
the foundation of a large and fine house 
meant to serve as an abiding place for 
the Austrian pilgrims, and they did not 
find bottom until even a greater depth. 

Jerusalem is divided into four great 
quarters: the Christian at the north- 
west; the Armenian at the southwest on 
Mount Zion; the Jewish at the south- 


| east; and the Mohammedan at the north- 


east. It is necessary to count besides, as 
belonging to the last, the little quarter of 


| the Maugrabins at the east of the Jewish 


quarter, and the old inclosure of the 
temple, called to-day “el Haram.” The 
“Haram” by itself makes more than the 
fifth part of the city, and stretches over 
more than half its eastern face.— 7rans- 
lated for The Sunday-School Times by 
“ Caspar.” 
TEACHING TO THINK. 


BY GEO, 8. BURLEIGH. 


7 be thoughtful, is one thing; to 
teach, another; to think, is a more 
complex affair. “One may be a born 
unimagined deeps 
by mere force of his nature, but to be 
able to excite the same power in another 
he must go back in his own mind and 
analyze the elements which have contri- 
buted to his success, then, beginning at 
the simplest, patiently draw on his pu- 
pil by short steps over rough places, till 
he can run along in an independent 
career. 

If education were but storing the me- 
mory the process would be more easy, 
though its initial step would be the same; 
for the rude substratum of all thinking 
is in the senses, and only through the 
various organs of sense can it be reached. 
No soil holds water that has not a good 
hard-pan of clay. Rock sheds it off, 
sand leaches it through; but firm earth 
holds, déffuges and incorporates the 
shower in living forms of beauty and 
worth. So stolidity, like a rock, and 
gaping, aimless curiosity, like a sand- 
bank, get nothing from the world they 
encumber, and give nothing to its vital 
income. In the shrewd integrity of eye 
and ear, winning from tone, color, and 
form the inner secret of things, the 
growing mind is enriched, and by a com- 
pensating evolution can make rich the 
world it lays under contribution, as a 
lily glorifies the garden that feeds it. 

The first thing to be taught, then, is a 
discriminating attention to the facts of 
the senses, not merely to know the smell 
of a lily from the sound of a flute, a rich 
color from a delightful flavor, or a lovely 
picture from a tender caress,—all of 
which we vaguely blur by one word, 
“sweet” or “fine,” or, sickliest of all, 
“nice !”—but one must be called to dis- 
tinguish tone, shade, form, quality, in- 








tensity—everything that bears the bound- 
line of a difference, every sense upon the 
alert. 

An expert in telegraphy reads the 
meaning of a mere metallic clicking of 
an insensible machine, as he would the 
articulations of the human voice; and 
out of a thousand tones without a differ- 


ence to you or me, hears his own signal 
call, even when pre-occupied, as promptly 
as if his name were spoken; nay, more, 
he can distinguish the personality of 
operators thousands of miles away as he 
would their visible hand-writing. This 
is done by training the ear to accuracy, 
making the slightest differences surren- 
der their meaning. 

The eye that cannot tell “a hawk 
from a hernshaw,” or handsaw, as the 
vulgar have it,—may lead one safely to 
mill, when the day is clear, but not an 
inch on the way of finer acquisitions of 
knowledge in the subtle ways of modern 
research. You may fancy it is no mat- 
ter whether the crab you saw had six 
legs or ten, or if a horse rose first on its 
forelegs and a cow on its hind legs, or 
the reverse, or on all together, and yet 
facts a thousand times less obvious, are 
the key-word to vast stores of knowledge, 
and the discriminating habit is the very 
touchstone of mental integrity. 

A vague and homely fashion of seeing 
gives feeble and false conceptions. What 
is but half defined in the senses will 
never crystallize into clear-cut ideas. 
The inattentive mind, if tempted into 
expression, sheds fog instead of sunshine 
—and goes rambling through mire and 
mist, like creeks in a marsh. Give and 
require accurate information were it only 
on the size and color of the poker, or the 
location of the seeds of a strawberry. 
Clear facts are the basis of clear thoughts. 
A little indistinctness in your premises 
will give great uncertainty to your con- 
clusions. You hear a man reasoning 
with such loose qualifications as “in a 
certain sense,” “ well—a—as you look at 
it in one light,” “as it were,” “so to 
speak,”—you may be sure that it was he 
who in boyhood thought George Wash- 
ington was the first man (foreigners ex- 
cepted by an afterthought), and Christo- 

her Columbus settled Jamestown in the 

ayflower, 1776! His own cousin, it 
may have been, showed his appreciation 
of the essential fact in an experiment 
when, for cheapness, he proposed to sub- 
stitute molasses for sugar, in the test of 
putting it in an equal quantity of water 
without increasing the bulk of the fluid. 
His failure disgusted him with all science, 
for he was sure that “ molasses was just 
as sweet,” 

Such a lad has a free pass for life to a 


non sequitur, every time he starts on a _ 


“—_— of ideas. we 

o accuracy of knowledge add mental 
order, the fine habit of classifyin and 
arranging, with tags tied on, of all facts 
and fancies, ideas and substances, ac- 
cording to their natural relations, rather 
than traditional affiliations. Consangui- 
neous ideas stick together like brothers; 
those artificially associated like brothers- 
in-law,—they are fastened together, but 
have been known to knock elbows ! 

By false association things not really 
related get mixed. The harvest moon 
made everything as “light as a feather,” 
to one good lady who confounded de- 
ficiency of weight with luminosity, be- 
cause one word stood for both. Punsters 
create such mis-alliances, and fatten on 
them; but the laugh comes in on the 
other side, when by a blunder Jenkins 
enters in his memorandum book: “The 
members of the Society of Friends are 
remarkable for their immense weight,” 
a seen comments on their “ great 
gravity.’ 

We think in old formulas, and our 
ideas go masquerading in the casts of 
dead faces, muttering conventional 
phrases, unmeaning and monotonous as 
the noise of a clack-mill. If the bee 
could only be something else than ‘busy,” 
the ant display some quality besides 
“ frugality,” and the dear violet cease to 
be so “modest” as to give no other idea, 
it would enrich the experience of us all. 
We are beggared by this mental stereo- 
typing, and the infinite variety of nature 


‘is wronged, 


Immemorial tradition calls the whip- 
poorwill melancholy, so when he pipes 
his merriest, people straightway fall into 
& pensive vein, think of dead flowers, 
funerals and evil rtents, and the 
superstitious drive off the poor bird that 


they may avert the disaster he prophesies, 





presen 
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as if to fortell was to cause, and a threat- 
ened life might be insured by stoning 
the prophet. But when we give tradition 
the cold shoulder and look only at the 
fact, we find the whipyoorwill a jolly 
bird, social, emulous, a lover of man, and 
ao full of eager rivalries he will hurry his 
song to get it out before his brother’s, 
till all together they whip up, dropping 
one syllable and another, “whippo,” 
“whip, whip,’—as many a night I have 
Malone them on the old home hill-side. 
So to me he sings of pleasant memories 
and glad thoughts. 

Why, even the very ow), with all his 
solemn talk, is a happy bird ; and when 
you think he has gone to the funeral of 
all the Capulets, he is only out “to 
wooing” his lady. Free the mind from 
conventional associations, and hackneyed 
modes of thought, and you give it 
healthier play and a richer world, with 
room to be individual. This prepares 
you for the next lesson to be taught. 

Independence of mind throws the pupil 
more and more upon bis own resources, 
prompting him to see with his own eyes, 
think with his own brain, and utter the 
result in his own words, You will not 
get much thinking done by a boy who 
can cajole you into thinking for him. 

Many modern school books are mere 
donkey-wagons, with the teacher in har- 
ness, to pull lazy brains up the hill of 
science easy stages, and when he is 
dumped there, the legs that should have 
carried him up are as wimbling as a last 
year’s cornstalk. ‘‘ Easy lessons” are 
apt to retain the habit, and slip out as 
easily as they come in. Food chopped 
too fine leaves nothing to masticate ; it 
is easy bolting, but hard digesting. A 
helpful word at a pinch, a kindly hint 
that gives, not takes vif suggestion 
will do more for independent thinking 
than to back one bodily over the “ Pons 
Asinorum,” and thrust whole into his ear 
what the brain should evolve. 

Pat made that mistake when hidden 
to feed the oxen with “‘corn in the ear” 
only, “and sure the bastes shuck it out 
of their ears, and it wud not go down at 
ahi!” and lucky for the boys were they 
as perverse, 

Set for your learner a definite purpose 
for his thinking, and hold him to it. 
Walking up a tread-mill to nowhere gets 
discouraging, and it isa true blunder- 
buss that scatters all its shot with no 
aim. Steadily to fix the attention to one 
point, requires a well ordered mind, not 
to be expected of the young, nor de- 
manded for any long period. Let one, 
for example, tell the qualities of a single 
object for one lesson, its resemblances for 
another. What in it is most nearly re- 
lated to something else for a third, and 
what are its uses, and what its habits; 
and as far as may be, give personal ob- 
servation precedence over hearsay infor- 
mation. When the mind of the learner 
can handle the objects and incidents of 
daily experience it beginsto be qualified 
to deal with their suggestions and larger 
significance. 

{t is a long way from the particulars 
to the universal, if you go round by the 
road, the only safe way to go. The Ger- 
man Professor who sat down in his study 


inner consciousness, tried the return trip 
across lots; but you needn’t doubt the 
beast he eliminated would convince you 
that it would be better to go to Barnum’s 
if you could not go to the desert. 


Finally, as a crowning requisite to 
healthy thinking, insist on securing a 
healthy body, and show your pupil that 
to insure it, must go all the virtues that 
give strength and repose, the poise of 
brain and nerve, with abstinence from 
all the life-sapping vices that devour the 
body and disturb the soul. You cannot 
teach a boy to think clearly who lives 
and talks vilely ; and the girl who wastes 
on the frivolties of fashion and romance 
the fresh young vigor of girlhood, will 
have no F Asa | for consecutive thought 
and no prospect of becoming wise, Ro- 
bust, clean, honest thinking, long-con- 
tinued, is only done by the best minds 
in the best regulated bodies.— Zhe New 
England Journal of Education, 





“ We must beware lest a sense of our 
own weakness become a positive snare to 
us, keeping us back from attempting 
anything for God. There is a false hu- 
mility in some men, which is only an- 
other name for laziness and cowardice. 
* Who am I, that I should do anything?’ 





























es 


is their constant cry, when the real truth 
is that they are idle and afraid. What 
though you are weak as water and feeble 
asachild? Yet the Almighty God is on 
your side. What though you stand alone, 
comparatively few with you, many 
against you? Yet the Lord Jesus has 
said, ‘I am with you alway.’ Then fear 
not, but arise and try what you can do,” 
—Rev. J. C. Ryle. 
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JESUS, MY CONFIDENCE. 


BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 





Jesus! when I fainting lie, 
And the world is flitting by, 

Hold Thou up mine head : 
When the cry is, “‘ Thou must die,” 
Anda the awful hour draws nigh, 

Stand by my bed. 


Jesus! when the worst is o'er 

And they bear me from the door 
Meet the sorrowing throng : 

“ Weep not!” let the mourner hear: 

Widow's woe and orphan’s tear 
Turn into song. 


Jesus! in that last great day 
Come Thou down and touch my clay, 
Speak the word “ Arise ” 
Friend to gladsome friend restore ; 
Living, praising. evermore 
Above the skies! 





For The Sunday-Schoo!l Times. 
WHAT PERSE VERANCE CAN DO. 


BY REV. ASA BULLARD. 


MONGthe many reminiscences of our 

forty-four or forty-five years of public 
labor in connection with Sabbath-schools, 
the following may stimulate some to per- 
severe in well-doing. 

In the town of there was no 
Sabbath-school; the church had become 
very inefficient and religion was languish- 
ing. This state of things excited the 
benevolent spirit of a young Christian 
female, whom we will call Miss Smith. 
She resolved to attempt the establish- 
ment of a Sabbath-school as the most 
hopeful effort she could make for the 
good of the people. 

A Mr. Page, as we will call him, was 
keeping the district school; and, though 
skeptical in his views, he was much be- 
loved by his pupils. gs Smith visited 
him and explained her plan for a Sab- 
bath-school, She told him she had di- 
vided the district, one-half of which she 
was going to canvass to see how many 
scholars could be secured, and she wished 
him to canvass the other half. He said 
he would not do it. Miss Smith then 
told him she would call on Friday and 
compare papers, and see which had ob- 
tained the most scholars. He again said 
that he could not engage in that work. 

On Friday this persevering female 





| called, as she had promised, and informed 
to evolve the idea of a camel from his | Mr, Page that she had obtained the 


names of about thirty scholars ; and that 
she had told them all he was going to 
superintend the school. He told her that 
he should not superintend the school, 
and that he had not visited the section 
she had assigned to him, and that he 
should not visit it. 

Miss Smith again left him, after hav- 
ing told him that she would call the next 
day and make arrangements for the 
school. 

The subject of this interview rested on 
the mind of the teacher through the 
night. In the morning he rose and said 
to himself, ‘‘T will not be outdone by a 
female.” He canvassed his district and 
obtained twenty-five or thirty scholars, 
all of whom seemed pleased that he was 
to superintend the school. 

The school was organized the first of 
June, After two Sabbaths Mr. Page be- 
came troubled about prayers in the 
school, and asked Miss Smith what should 
be done, She told him he must pray 
himself. At length he succeeded in per- 
suading a deacon to come into the school 
and pray. 











The mind of Mr. Page soon became 
deeply impressed with divine truth. On 
the Fourth of July, which was the Sab- 
bath, at an evening meeting he rose and 
addressed his associates in regard to a 
contemplated excursion the next day. 
He told them he could not go, and must 
not go, for he had a soul to take care of. 
The effect of his address was almost 
overwhelming ; and it was instrumental 
in the conversion of eight or ten of his 
associates. A general revival of reli- 
gion immediately began, of which some 
of the leading men of the town became 
subjects. 

Mr. Page soon became hopefully pious 
himself, and commenced study for the 
gospel ministry. Atthe academy, where 
he studied, he was instrumental by his 
personal labors with the students in the 
conversion of several. One of these the 
next winter engaged in school teaching, 
and was the means of a revival among 
his scholars. In a letter to Mr, Page, he 
said, “ Had it not been for the conversa- 
tion you had with me respecting my soul, 
I should have been spending this winter 
in pleasure and amusement, but now I 
am in the midst of a revival of reli- 
gion!” 

Mr. Page’s piety was of no ordinary 
character. He often visited the sick 
and sorrowful, and was always received 
by the afilicted as a ‘‘son of consolation.” 
His influence at the Theological Semi- 
nary, of which he was a member, was 
very salutary, till his last sickness and 
triumphant death. 

Who can estimate the amazing influ- 
ence of the persevering efforts of that 
female teacher, as it goes on widening 
and widening down the ages? What a 
crown of glory will be her reward; and 
there are crowns of equal glory to re- 
ward every teacher of like fidelity ‘and 
perseverance. What teacher, then, will 
not seek after that crown? “ Let us not 
be weary in well-doing; for in due time 
we shall reap if we faint not.” 
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TIME AND DISTANCE. 





BY “CARL’S FRIEND,” 





NHE lightning flashes of the telegraph 
seem to have destroyed somewhat of 
the old relations of distance and time, so 
that to hear news from the other side of 
the world takes hardly any longer than 
to hear from a neighboring county. 
Nevertheless, one thing is unchanged; 
the sun rolls around evenly as ever, day- 
light breaks on eastern and then on 
western lands without a thought of 
hurrying, and an hour of its progress 
covers the same ground to-day that it 
did three centuries ago. 

Often as we hear it said that our day 
is another land’s night and our night 
another land’s day, we as often involun- 
tarily assume in our minds that the whole 
world is just at the same time of day 
with ourselves. When we gather in 
church on Sunday we think of the 
myriads of India and China as then in 
their morning light, and of the mission- 
aries as standing in the chapels and 


school-houses preaching to them; we for- 
get that to them the Sabbath is over and 
that they are fast asleep or even begin- 
ning their Monday already, and in the 
same manner that the western lands to 
the Pacific are in their measure still be- 
hind our day and shall only reach it 
some hours later. 

While this fact might appear to some 
to be a hindrance to prayer, it is, on the 
contrary, when clearly seen, a help to the 
same, For we shall seem by its help to 
reach a position from which we can pray 
particularly for other lands or for dis- 
tant friends in distinction from what we 
desire for ourselves. It is one thing as 
we pray add to our desires for our- 
selves the petition that God will bestow 











the same things upon others not near us, 
but it is quite another thing for the heart 
to look over the distance in space with 
the difference in time and pray for the 
distant one that he may have the bless- 
ing or the favor that belongs to his pecu- 
liar position. Let us say that one is in 
Europe, six hours ahead of his American 
friends in time; as he rises in the morn- 
ing he beseeches that God will watch 
over them in the night shades that enfold 
them, and seems almost himself to behold 
them sleeping and to hover over their 
pillows with anxious care; at noon he 
thinks of them as greeted by the dawn, 
and entreats that their awakening may 
be in health and happiness ; and at night 
he once more beholds them in the full 
tide of day and seeks that the Guardian 
of souls may lead them gently and surely 
through each duty and each trial. There 
is surely a gréat consolation in these 
thoughts. And if you reverse the posi- 
tion, with little difference, the same is 
true; the difference of position lends a 
feeling of care and of responsibility at 
the same time, which seems to make 
greater occasion for and add a greater 
earnestness to prayer. 

And then how do we rejoice in the 
fact that He to’whom we pray is not 
bound by these matters of time and dis- 
tance; that He is ever ready at every 
place to hear and answer. Our prayers 
shall find their answers before the sun 
has run his way to the desired point. We 
prevent the morning with our requests 
and the morning cannot overtake its 
answer. 





For The Sunday-Schooi Times. 
POLITENESS. 


BY E, E, NEWMAN, 


ah HAT is the reason that these 
children are so much less polite 
than their father and mother?” 

“ Because the parents are kind, and 
the children cross.” 

“T see that, but it doesn’t entirely an- 
swer my question. Kindness does not 
teach points of etiquette, if it is the high- 
est politeness, and the young people seem 
used to better society than Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawson.” 


“They probably are, and they are 
much better educated, but I think this 
family rather disproves your statement, 
and shows that kindness does teach many 
points of etiquette. I think those young 
ladies would be civil to any one whose 


comfort they cared much about, don’t 
you?” ' 

“TI doubt whether they would. I 
think they are naturally rude. I suspect 
that their grandfathers ate with their 
knives and acted accordingly, and boor- 
ishness descended to all these children, 
except the youngest boy. Do you notice 
how diiferently he behaves? 
count for that.” 

“That theory is a failure, for both Mr, 
and Mrs. Lawson eat with their knives, 
and I never saw people who seemed 
more naturally polite.” 

“Ts it possible that they were not 
brought up to be civil ?” 

“They must have seen their parents’ 
manners. You can’t explain the diffi- 
culty in that way.” 

“You are sure the children are edu- 
cated ?” 

“They have gone through three years 
in the high school, and the usual amount 
of teaching in the lower schools. I think 
Ellen, the most disagreeable one, seems 
most of a scholar. By the way, I over- 
heard her lecturing her mother for say- 
ing, ‘Morton come home yesterday,’ and 
I thought it was a pity that her mother 
had not given her some*emphatic, good 
advice on the subject of behavior.” 

“Mrs. Lawson is a lady, if she does 
speak ungrammatically. I will give up 
the puzzle: let me hear your explana- 
tion of it.” 

“* My explanation is simply this: Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawson are sweet-hearted, 
Christian people; they feel kindly to- 
ward every one they meet, and the natu- 
ral expression of their kind feeling forms 
the pleasant manner that is so truly po- 
lite. I doubt if they could tell, if asked, 


I can’t ac- 


what was proper todo in many exigen- 
cies, where they would do the right thing 
without thinking of a reason, 
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“The sons and daughters know how to 
be polite but they do not think, and if 
they did think, they would only act well 
before a few people whose good opinion 
they wanted.” 

“That sounds well, but have you never 
seen people who were not kind, yet were 
polite?” 

“ Certainly I have; but they reached 
the politeness by hypocrisy; they pre- 
tended to be kind and it must have been 
very hard work. Pretence always breaks 
down sometime.” 

The speakers were city ladies, board- 
ing at the cosy farm-house ; they had 
found a pleasant host and hostess, de- 
lightful walks and drives, and the free 
out-of-door life which they wanted, but 
they were amazed and almost driven 
away by the rude manners of the grown 
and half-grown children of the family. 
The discussion I have given was one of 
many on the same subject, resulting in 
the total conversion of Mrs. Ranton, who 
declared herself convinced less by her 
friend’s arguments than by the illustra- 
tions of them constantly before her. 
Daring the, remainder of their stay in 
A—— she often said that she was going 
home to teach her children that it was 
— to be polite without being 

ind. 





THE CASE OF BROWN. 


ERE is the true story of Bessy 

Brown, as brought to us in the late 
Philadelphia papers. Not as pleasant 
reading, perhaps, as the last fine fancy 
in poem or novel to take with us to the 
shady nook or beach, but useful. 

Five or six years ago William Brown 
was a sober, hearty young fellow, well 
educated for his station, and with a kind 
heart and pleasant manner, which made 
him a favorite with all his kinsfolk and 
brought him plenty of friends. The 
friends led him to take a glass or two 
now and then; the glass or two became 
naturally steady drink; thedrink brought 
dismissal from his shop, idleness, disso- 
lute habits. Still, Brown was, to his 
friends, “a good fellow,” with no fault 
which sobriety could not cure—nobody’s 
enemy, in short, but his own. About a 
zone and a half ago, going out to the 

ark one day, he met in a car a neat, 
pretty young girl, who was introduced 
to him as Bessy Hersheimer. ‘ From 
the first moment I saw her I loved her,” he 
says, and there is no reason to doubt 
that the poor wretch has loved and been 
faithful to his wife from that day until 
now. Love, however, never kept any 
drunken man from abusing his wife, or 
making his home a foretaste of hell. The 
girl bore with him for some months and 
then left him, supporting herself by sew- 
ing. “ Will,” she stated, “ followed her, 
drunk or sober,” watched her continu- 
ally, being jealous, naturally enough, as 
his wife was pretty, and resolutely re- 
fused to go back to her life of misery 
with him. One night *wo weeks ago he 
saw her accost some man upon the street, 
in all innocence, very likely, but it drove 
him to frenzy. The next day, according 
to his own account, being sober, he 
avoided her, but in the evening he went 
to a saloon for a drink, and shortly after- 
ward met her with another woman. He 
asked her if she wanted money; she re- 
plied by a taunt; “then,” as one of the 
witnesses testifies, “he threw his arm 
about her neck, and, I think, kissed her, 
and the next moment I saw the blood 
streaming from her throat.” 

She died almost instantly, and Brown 
escaped. He went to some of his kins- 
folk and told them what he had done. 
They “liked Will,” and hid his bloody 
clothes, gave him another shirt, and set 
him on his way. The man escaped from 
the pone who were beating the country 
for him, and reached Reading. There 
was nothing to bar his way further until 
safety was secure. But he turned and 
came deliberately back, lay secreted for 
two or three days in the woods near Phi- 
ladelphia, and then made his way to his 
wife’s grave. The Lieutenant of Police 
of the District, knowing what manner of 
man he had to deal with, and his morbid 
affection for the woman he had mur- 
dered, had placed a watch about the 
cemetery, expressing his belief that 
Brown would come back to his wife even 
there. When he was arrested a letter to 
his mother was found on him which 
shows his intention of killing himself 
when he had reached the grave. Nothing 
in fiction or history—not the agonies of 





With feeling. | 


For The Sunday-School Times. 


JESUS MY LORD. 


Words and Musie by Mrs. A. H. Biarr. 
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Fagin, nor the face of his victim that 
pursued Eugene Aram by night and 
noonday—is more tragic than this letter 
written by the murderer to his mother 
from time to time, as he fled through the 
country, a horror of great darkness pur- 
suing him. It is not the gallows that 
he sees or cares for, but “ Bessy’s blood 
running down her neck,” orhis own hand 
wet with it. He sees himself dead in 
his coffin, with a dreadful self-pity, and 
bids his mother bring some young peo- 
ple of whom he is fond to look at him, 
asa warning against liquor. It is not 
Bessy that he blames; “she is an angel 
waiting for him to cross the river;” nor 
himself—the “Will” that his mother 
knew and he knew; but the liquor—the 
liquor. “If I had not taken even that 
last drink, this would not have hap- 
pened.” 

Brown is in prison now, waiting his 
trial. Whatever the verdict may be, we 
may be sure he has himself placed the 
guilt where it belongs.—JV. Y. Tribune. 





TIT, TAT, TOE. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 





Reguish little heads together, 
- © Bending o’er the slate; 
‘They are making, one by one, 
Till the merry game is done, 
Striving to keep strgight 
Noughts and crosses; this you know 
Is tit, tat, toe. 


Little fellow, speaking wisely, 
Tells the other there, 

“Tf the game you want to win, 

Mark right where you first begin, 
This your only care; 

Then al) right you'll surely go 
In tit, tat, toe.” 


They were playing by the fireside, 
All the evening long ; 
And I thought of lifes slate, then, 
Where we mark as boys and men 
Our path, right or wrong. 
Mark right! straight through life we ll go, 


And tit, tat, toe. 
— Little Corporal. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
IT CUMBERED THE GROUND. 


FRIEND had a large and luxuriant 

grape-vine which covered one side 
of a wide trellis with its deep, green shade. 
I had often stopped to admire it, and 
was surprised one day to hear him re- 
mark: 

“T am going to cut down that vine 
and unweave it from the trellis and plant 
another in its place.” 

“What fault can you find with such a 
beautiful, thrifty vine?” I asked. 

“Tt never bears grapes,” he answered. 
*“‘T can have in a few years just as good 
shade from a vine that will yield me an 
abundance of fruit; I cannot waste the 
ground on it.” 

So the poor vine which bore only leaves 
was rooted up and torn from its support 
and cast forth as a branch that is with- 
ered. Soon the children had cut and 
piled it up for kindlings. Who could 
help thinking of those formal professors 
of Christ who do nothing for his cause in 
the world? How will their end differ 
from that of the barren grape-vine? It 





sensation-hunters. It is a high and holy 
mission, committed to men and women 
who are willing to labor for God among 
the rising generation and win them to 
holiness of life. We have already too 
many in the Sunday-school waiting to 
take the poetic part of the enterprise, 
but who are either too unwell or too un- 
willing to get down to the prose of it. 
The hard work of it they do not want. 
But somebody must do it or the cause 
must suffer. What say you, dear reader? 
Are you willing to doff your coat and 
go to work in earnest? If you are, 
Jesus wants just such energetic, praying, 
work hands.— The Sunday-*chool World, 


will be no excuse that they stood in the 
same garden with the fruit-bearing vines. 
It would be a poor plea for the betrayer 
of Christ that he so often ate and drank 
at the same table with the Lord and his 
disciples. The grape-vine had grown in 
the richest soil, had been trained and 
nurtured by a careful, diligent hand; the 
vines and trees about it had yielded rich 
returns of fruit; nothing could have been 
done more to make it productive; yet, 
because it yielded no grapes, its end was 
to be burned. What has not Christ done 
for us to make us useful, growing Chris- 
tians? As we review our Christian privi- 
leges it is a solemn question to ask our- 
selves, How have I improved them? Our 
future destiny may all hinge upon it. 

There was something saddening in the 
thought that the poor vine could never 
again stand among its fellows in that 
pleasant garden. So when God takes 
away the branch that beareth no fruit it 
will never be found associated with the 
living branches again. What a weight 
of woe in the thought of being separated 
forever from the saints of light; to hear 
never again the voice of prayer, of sweet 
Christian fellowship, or the song of 
praise! 

The same hand that planted and nur- 
tured for so many years with loving care 
the fruitless vine was the same that at 
last cut it down and separated it from 
the support to which it had so long clung. 
The day of Christ’s mercy will at last be 
over, and then the “great day of his 
wrath ” will come. 

No earthly gardener ever had such long 
patience with his vines and trees. “Spare 
it yet a little longer” has often been 
his plea; and thus the care and labor for 
its good have been redoubled. The most 
solemn thought for us all to ask our 
hearts is, Are we “‘ cumberers of the Lord’s 
ground”? J. E. LL. 





TACT. 





T the Chautauqua Competitive Exami- 
nation more than one hundred and 
seventy answers were given to the several 
questions proposed by the Committee. 
Among the questions was the following: 
“What is tact?” We herewith present a 
few of the answers as they appear on the ex- 
amination papers: 

“Tact is common sense ‘ underweigh,’ 
with ‘ mother-wit’ at the helm.” 

““A stroke of diplomacy by which you 
turn an untoward event, or unexpected oc- 
currence, to the best results without preme- 
ditation.” 

“ An ingenious way of presenting the sub- 
ject so as to fix it in the mind.” 

“ Sanctified, consecrated ingenuity.” 

“The faculty of often not seeing, yet always 
seeing, and by quick advantage of unforeseen 
emergencies managing each pupil.” 

“Skill—natural ability.” 

“Good and ready sense in extemporizing, 
simple and successful means for accomplish- 
ing vour object.” 

“The ability to interest in the lesson, and 
| to win and keep the attention.” 

“ Going in at high tide—generalship.” 

“The particular indescribable power 
which enables the teacher to adapt his 
teaching to the nature and circumstances of 
each of his class—that takes advantage of 
answers given, and of present or recent 
events.” 

“ Quickness in using your knowledge of 
child-nature, in avoiding tediousness, and in 
a wholesome use of surprise power.” 

“ Taking advantage of every circumstance 
which arises while teaching, and using it so 
as to make it count in the lesson.” 

THE PROSE OF IT. “ Ability to adapt instruction and govern- 
. ment to each child’s peculiarities.”—The 
7, 
HE picnic, the convention, the social | No7™-Clss- 


gatherings of the Sunday-school, the SocRATES went out to a dinner one 
gala days, the receiving of presents from day, anda young man, with customary 
affectionate classes, the music and great fondness, asked him why he married 
speeches of anniversaries and jubilees 


Xantippe. Says he, “I'll tell you. If 
may be classed under the head of Sun- | you want to learn horse-breaking you 
day-school luxuries, or poetry. But | will not take a tender mouthed horse, 
Sunday-schools cannot live and thrive | but one with a hard mouth. I want to 
on that kind of aliment altogether. There | manage men, and I thought if I could 
is a background of prosy, hard work Xanti I ld i 
needed to gather the youth of our land eee . ~ ‘aia — 
into our schools, and there teach them | “*2#8° Men. 
the truths of God’s Word, and not.only 
to get them there, but hold them there. 
This will require plodding through sun- 
shine and shower, heat and cold, visiting 
and praying, studying and working, 

ving liberally of money and muscle, 

















He that for giving a draught of water 
| to a thirsty person should expect to be 
paid with a good plantation, would be 
modest in his demands compared with 
rain and heart, Real Sunday-school those who think they deserve heaven for 


work is no child’s play, no pastime for | the little good they do on earth.—Frank- 
lazy people or pleasant recreation for | ‘in, 
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TIMES’ NORMAL LESSONS. 


BY W. ORMISTON, D.D. 


LESSON XXXIII. ’ 
(For Sunday, August 15th, 1875.) 


SUBJECT: THE BREAD OF LIFE. 


TEXT: John 6; 47-58, 


47. Verily, verily, I | I sa 


unto you, Except 
say unto you, He that be- 


y 
e eat the flesh of the 


lieveth on me hath ever om of man, and drink 

lasting life. his blood, ye have no life 
48, Lam that bread of | in you. 

life. 54. Whoso eateth my 
4%. Your fathers did | flesh, and drinketh my 

eat mannain the wilder- | bl , hath eternal life; 


ness, and are dead, 

50. This is the bread 
which cometh down from 
heaven, that a man may 
eat thereof, and not die. 

Si. 1 am the living 
bread which came down 
from heaven: ifany man 
eat of this bread, he shall 
live forever: and the 
breai that I will 
my flesh, which 
give for the life of the 
world, 

52. The Jews there- 
fore strove among them- 
selves, saying. How can 
this man give us Ais flesh 
to eat? 

53. Then Jesus sald 
unto them, Verily, verily, 


aod I will raise him up 
at the last day. 

“a For my flesh is 
meat indeed, and my 
blood is drink indeed. 

56. He that eateth my 
flesh, and drinketh my 
blood, dwelieth in me, 
and I in him, 

57. As the living Fa- 
ther hath sent me, and I 
live by the Father; so he 
that 'eateth me, even he 
shall live by me. 

58. This is that bread 
which came down from 
heaven; not as your fa- 
thers did eat manna, and 
are dead: he that eateth 
of this bread shall live 
forever. 








\ ITH the Golden Text let the class re- 

cite verses 47-51. Where was Caper- 
naum situated? On the north shore of the 
Sea of Galilee, about six miles from where 
the Jordan enters it. Ask each of the 
scholars to mention something in the life of 
Jeaus which occurred at this place. Which 
of the apostles lived there, and who were 
there called ? What did Jeaus on one occa- 
sion say of its abuse of great privileges? 
(Matt. 11: 28, 24.) Are net our advan- 
tages greater even than those of Caper- 
naum ? 

THE CONNECTION, 


On account of the miracle of healing 
which our Lord performed at the pool of 
Bethesda, the Jews accused and greatly 
censured him. He replied to their charges 
in the discourse recorded in the fifth chap- 
ter, vindicating his divine authority and 
scriptural claims as the Messiah, the Lord 
of the Sabbath, and the source of life, and 
charging them with pride, prejudice, and 
unbelief. This highly exasperated the ru- 
lers of the Jews, and they denounced him 
not only as a Sabbath-breaker but as a 
blasphemer, “making himself equal with 
God.” Henceforth they conspired inst 
him, how they might put him to death, but 
their hour of triumph had not yet come. 
In order to avoid the rage of these angry 
conspirators he withdrew into Galilee. Soon 
after his return he heard of the foul mur- 
ler of his forerunner, John the —, 
and in his grief on this account he reti 
with his disciples to a quiet place for rest 
and reflection. Soon a great multitude fol- 
lowed him, who, together with groups of 
pilgrims going up to the passover, sur- 
rounded him, and he taught them and 
healed their sick, They lingered with him 
all day, and ere he dismissed them: he mi- 
raculously fed them all with five loaves 
and two small fishes. The multitude then 
went to their homes, the disciples took to 
their boat and sailed for Capernaum. Jesus 
went to a mountain alone to pray. Toward 
morning, a storm having arisen, the dis- 
ciples were in peril, and Jesus walked on 
the sea to their rescue, entered into the ship 
and brought them safely to land. Many of 
those who had witnessed the miracle of the 
loaves.and fishes, actuated by wonder, curi- 
osity, and selfishness, follow him to Caper- 
naum, and find him teaching in the syna- 
gogue. A part of his discourse that day 
forms the subject of 

THE LESSON, 


A certain writer says, “The sixth chapter 
of John’s gospel is full of marvels; it tells 
of a great miracle, a great enthusiasm, a 
great storm, a great sermon, a great apos- 
tacy, and a great trial of faith and fidelity.” 
The subject of this great sermon was sug- 
gested by the miracle of the day before, and 
the motive which the Saviour knew to be in 
the hearts of many who sought him, “ be- 
cause ye did eat of the loaves, and were 
filled.” Hence he urges them to labor not 
for the meat which perisheth, but for that 
meat which endureth unto everlasting life, 
and which he had to give unto them. His 
hearers immediately thought of the manna, 
with which their fathers had been fed in 
the wilderness, and which they called bread 
from heaven. And they insinuated that 
the feeding of a few thousand once was not 
to be compared with that great and oft re- 





peated miracle. Jesus replied that the 
true bread from heaven was himself, the 
bread of God which giveth life unto the 
world. At this statement the Jews mur- 
mured against him. Jesus again states the 
great truth which may be regarded as his 
text, “ I am the bread of life.” This is re- 
peated three times (verses 35, 48, 51; see 
also verses 33 and 58). In the passage the 
great preacher shows what kind of bread 
this is, why we must all eat it, and what 
good we will get from eating it. 

First: What kind of bread this ig. (v. 

47-51.) 

In explaining to the multitude the way 
of salvation and the mode of obtaining and 
sustaining spiritual life, Jesus refers by 
analogy to the means of supporting the na- 
tural life, and says, “ He that cometh to me 
shall never hunger, and he that beleveth 
on me shall never thirst,” (35) and again, 
“That every one which seeth the Son and 
believeth on him, may have everlasting 
life.” They failed to apprehend his true 
meaning, and, like the Samaritan woman, 
ask that he would evermore give them that 
bread. He proceeds to explain to them 
his meaning, and repeats the fundamental 
truth with great earnestness and emphasis, 
~ = that believeth on me hath overiaatiog 
ife.”” 

1. Jesus calls himself ‘*bread.’’ Be- 
cause as bread represents all earthly suste- 
nance by which our natural life is sup- 
mp and prolonged, so Jesus, the Bread of 

od, expresses all that imparts or supports 
our spiritual life. He is alike its source 


ada to the appetites and tastes of all, 
so Jesus the Saviour is suited to the condi- 
tion and needs of all classes of sinpers; as 
God provides food for all, so Jesus, aa the 
gift of God, cometh down from heaven and 
giveth life unto the world. 

2. Jesus is the bread of life, as con- 
trasted with all natural food, or with the 
manna of which he had spoken. The 
manna was given for a temporary purpose, 
but did not deliver from death nor secure 
eternal life, but Jesus, the true bread, sus- 
tains a life which never dies, and satisfies 
the hunger of the soul. 

3. Jesus, the living bread, came down 
from heaven. ‘Every good gift and 
every perfect gift is from shove." (James 
1: 17.) All our blessings are from God, 
our daily bread is of his bounty, but in a 
higher sense. Jesus came from heaven; he 
came forth from God into the world. He 
laid aside the glories of heaven and took 
upon him our nature, and beoame a man 
that he might save us. Our Saviour is bea- 
venly and divine. 

4. Jesus, the living bread, is given 
that we may live, As his origin is from 
heaven so the design of his coming is to give 
life. “I am come that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” (John 10: 10.) In him is 
life, and his object in coming into the world 
is to give unto all who receive him spiritual 
and eternal life. No one even now truly 
lives, who does not believe on Jesus. 

5. Jesus, the true bread, the bread 
of life, is brokem for us, ‘‘ The bread 
that I will give is my flesh.” His body 
was broken for us. He laid down his life 
for us. He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, and bruised for our iniquities. He 
died for our sins. He was crucified for us. 
As our passover he was sacrificed for us. 
Jesus, and him crucified, is the object of our 
faith and hope, the source of our spiritual 
life, and the fountain of all our spiritual 
joy. Jesus Christ, in what he is, and in 
what he has done, is the only true spiritual 
bread which can satisfy the craving hunger 
of our hearts and give life to our souls. 

Second: Why we must all eat this 

bread. (vy. 52, 53.) 

The Jews fail stil] to comprehend the 
spiritual significance of the teaching of 
Jesus, and seem not only to murmur against 
Shen, hut én differ among themselves, some 
thinking his doctrine ‘to have some deep 
true meaning, and others regarding it as 
absurd, and, like Nicodemus, in similar cir- 
cumstances, they ask, How can these things 
be? How can this man give us his flesh to 
eat? Jesus replies to them as he did to the 
Jewish ruler, by simply re-affirming the 


statement, and solemnly assuring them that [ 


this b was indispensable to life. That 
except we eat his flesh and drink his blood 
we have no spiritual life in us. That is, as 
expressed in verses 35, 40, and 47, unless 
we come to him and believe on him we 
cannot be saved, nor enjoy spiritual life 
here, nor have the hope of eternal life here- 
after. As we must eat bread im order that 
we may live a natural life, and continue to 
eat ft, so we must habitually believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and by faith feed on his 
finished work, his precious word, and all 
the benefits and bleasings he has proeured 
for us. Jesus Christ, as presented to us in 
the gospel, as dying for our sina and rising 
again for our justification, is the only living 
food and drink of the soul. There is no 


and supply ; as bread or natural food is | 


| 


a 





r not have Christ. 


other name given under heaven whereby 
we can saved but the name of Jesus. 
Unless therefore we believe in him, we can 
have neither spiritual life nor hope. Since 
he is the only living, life-giving Bread, if we 
do not partake of this bread then we must 
rish of hunger. Let our earnest cry ever 
Lord, evermore give us this bread. Hun- 
gry and thirsty let us all go to him, and out 
of his fullness be supplied and satisfied. 
Bread of heaven! feed me till I want no 
more. 
Third: What good we will get from 
eating this bread. (54-58.) 


We have considered the origin of this 
bread, it is from heaven; Jesus came forth 
from the Father. We have also noticed the 
design of this bread, it is to give life; Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners. Now 
let us look at the effects of this bread. 

1. Eternal: life. ‘He that eateth me, 
even he shall live by me,” “he that eateth of 
tHis bread shall live forever.” The language 
here is figurative, but the act implied is 
real. It means that every one who person- 
ally believes in Jesus Christ, as his Saviour, 
has spiritual life in his soul, and will enjoy 
a blessed immortality. The life spoken of 
is one to be enjoyed here, (See John 3: 36; 
5:24.) Faith in Christ secures a present 
salvation, and is the beginning of a new life, 
which will never cease. “ He that hath the 
Son hath life.” (1 John 5: 11-13.) 

2. Union with Christ. “ He that eateth 
dwelleth in me and linhim.” As the food 


|, we eat becomes part of ourselves, so by be- 


lieving on the Lord Jesus we become united 
to him in thought, feeling, aim, and life. 
We receive strength, and support, and guid- 
ance from him, and we carry out his will, 
show forth his praise, and reuder him ser- 
vice. Every true believer is one with Christ, 
being united to him, as the branches to the 
vine—as the members of the body to the 
head—and even as that union which exists 
between him and the Father. This is very 
wonderful, indeéd. Our brightest hour and 
our greatest glory is to dwell in Christ and 
to live by him. May we all be taught by 
his Spirit, and know from experience the 
bleasedness it yields. For us to live may it 
be Christ, then to die will be gain. 

3. A glorious resurrection, ‘TI will 
raise him up at the last day.” This is re- 
peated four times in the discourse (39, 40, 
44,54). Jesus is the resurrection and the 
life. His redemption includes both body 
and soul. He will raise the bodies of all 
beliévers and make them like unto his glori- 
ous body; and they shall live and reign 
with him forever. 

Learn: 1. Christ should be the one 
theme of all religious instruction. He 
ever presents himself as the object of faith. 
He said to the woman of Samaria, ({I that 
speak unto thee am he.” (John 4:26.) He 
says the Scriptures testify of him. (John 
5:39.) He says.‘ I am the bread of life,” 
“T am the door,” “I am the good shep- 
herd” (John 10: 9, 4), ‘‘I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life’ (John 11:25), “I am the 
true vine’ (John 15:1). Jesus Christ as 
our Redeemer and Saviour should be the 
theme of every sermon, the central truth of 
every lesson. Everything should lift our 
thoughts and draw our affections to him— 
Jesus always in the midst. 

2. Personal faith in Christ is neces- 
sary for our life and salvation. He is 
the true bread, but we must eat or famish 
with hunger. He is the living waters, but 
we must drink or our thirst will not be 
slaked. He is the door, but we must enter 
in by him. We may know many things 
about Christ; we may wonder at his works 
and admire the many excellencies and beau- 
ties of his character, but that is not enough. 
We must receive him into our hearts by 


| faith, just as we do food by our mouths, or 


we do not live by him. O Lord, increase 
our faith! 

3. We may have many privileges yet 
The fathers ate manna, 

et many died in unbelief. The Jews heard 
Sem, yet many of them rejected him. We 
may hear the words, may even ticipate 
in the ordinances of the gospel, by being 


| baptized into the name of Christ, and by 


sitting down with his people at his table, 
and yet Christ may not dwell in us, or we 
in him. Our outward and temporal bless- 
ings may greatly abound; the pleasures of 
this life may be at our command, and yet 
there may be no spiritual life in us, and no 
living hope of the life to come. Let us all 
receive Jesus as the living bread for the 
nourishment of our souls. Great Shepherd 
lead us and feed us. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


ererrerrrrrrrrrrrittttrr rr 


And when the children of : 
Israei saw it they said one to -: 
another, It is manna: for they 
wist mot what it was. And : 
Moses said unto them, This ; 
is the bread which the Lord : 
pate givea you te eat.—Exodus 
16: 





The Primary Department. 








BY “FAITH LATIMER.” 


THE BREAD OF LIFE. 





Proofs for Teachers’ Stady. 


Miracle of the Loaves—John 6 : 1-14. 

Lesson of the Loaves—John 6 : 22-59. 

Manna in the Wilderness—Ex. 16: 11-36. 
God's Mercies—Ps. 78; 19-39. 

Prayer—John 6: 34. 

Blessedness of those who hunger—Matt 5: 6. 
“ My Body—broken”—1 Cor 11 : 23-29. 
Hunger no More—Rev. 7 : 15-17. 


NORMAL HINTS. 

EVIEW the lesson on the Water of 

Life; question to find if the children 
understood the meaning of soul-thirst, and 
how it is satisfied. Call back the words on 
the blackboard. What was Jesus called in 
that lesson? When you are very hungry 
what do you want to eat ? 

Our lesson to-day is about Bread. Have 
the Golden Text recited—question upon it 
to awaken thought and arouse curiosity. 
What is the verse about? How did they 
get it? Who “hath given?’ Given for 
what? Whom were these words spoken by ? 
Whom spoken to? When? 

Sometimes ask questions which will be 
answered by silence; then tell the children 
they know more about it than they think, 
and render assistance which will enable 
them to answer when you repeat the ques- 
tions. Tell briefly of a great multitude in 
the desert, tired, hungry, homesick, longing 
for food. God heard their cries—the next 
morning all around the camp, the ground 
covered—their leader said our Golden Text. 
Who was he? What was the food called ? 
David said, “God rained down manna upon 
them to eat and had given them of the corn 
of heaven.” Has God always given you 
bread to eat? Who feeds the little birds in 
the forest? Jesus says, “ Are ye not much 
better than they ?” 

Who was the first man ever created? 
Where did God put him to live? Around 
him was everything good and beautiful 
made for his food. Sometimes God’s chil- 
dren are in want, but God will always help 
and feed them if they trust in him. Give 
examples: Elijah, widow of Zarephath; 
Ruth and Naomi. 

Jesus worked miracles to feed the hungry. 
He was once on the way to Jerusalem to 
the passover; crowds of people were going 
too, but they stopped to. hear him talk—to 
see the man who did such wonders. Can 

ou tell of any miracles? Any sick cured ? 
The people stayed with Jesus so long they 
were hungry. Andrew said, “There is a 
lad here which hath five barley loaves and 
two small fishes, but what are they among 
sO many ?” 

Did you ever go toa picnic in the coun- 
try and see the people sitting around in 
groups at dinner-time? So Jesus had the 
people sit down in companies on the green 
grass. When they were all seated in order 
Jesus took the plain, brown loaves in his 
hands, gave thanks to his Father in heaven, 
then handed the food to his disciples to 
pass around among the people. They all 
had as much as they wanted, and then Jesus 
told the disciples to gather up what was 
left. He would not waste a crust, although 
he could create such abundance. 

They had scarcely one basketful when 
they began, but after five thousand hungry 
men and all the women and children had 
eaten, they had twelve basketsful left. 
That night Jesus went alone up on a moun- 
tain. Do you know what for? His body, 
just like ours, got tired and hungry, but his 
soul had a want just as ours has. He 
wanted communion with his Father in hea- 
ven and he went to pray. The next day he 
talked to the people again and told them 
they must “believe on him, whom God had 
sent.” Whom did God send? 

They talked with him about Moses and 
the manna just as we are doing to-day. 
Then Jesus talked with them about their 
souls which must live forever, for he had 
fed the thousands of hungry people to teach 
them that God, who made food for their 
bodies, had also provided for their souls. 

How often did the people have to gather 
manna? Were they just as hungry the 
next day? Did it make them live forever? 
No! Their bodies died in the wilderness. 
How many reached the promised land? So 
the manna could not keep them alive al- 
ways. Their bodies could not live forever. 
Can ours? What part will not die? 

Since God has done so much for the body 
will he not do more for the soul? If that 
is why Jesus said, 


‘¢I am the Bread of Life,” 


the way to have that life everlasting in the 
soul is to believe. If you believe you will 


desire to have that Bread. Hesays, “Bleased 
are they that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be filled.” 


The 
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people who listened said, “ Lord, evermore 
ive us this bread.” You will pray. Will 
e hear and answer? He says, “ ie satis- 
fieth the longing soul and filleth the hungry 
soul with goodness.” You will study his 
Word. He has given himself for the life 
of our souls, and given the Book of his 
Word to tell us of his life and death. David 
says, “ His words are sweeter than honey.” 

If you would have this Bread of Life 
there are three things you must do: Believe, 
Pray, Study His Word. (Write these on 
the board and question upon each.) Will 
food make your body well and strong unless 
you eat it? 

A young man was once in prison. He 
had done no wrong, but the king thought he 
was an enemy and ordered him to be kept 
in a dark cell. The young man could not 
bear the disgrace. He resolved to starve 
and die. When the keeper brought his 
bread and water he refused to taste. Day 
after day he grew weaker. One day a bugle 
sounded outside the gates, bolts and bars 
were driven back. A messenger from the 
king had brought a pardon and release for 
the prisoner. It was too late. He had re- 
fused the bread which would have kept life 
in him ; famished and faint he was just breath- 
ing his last breath. 

There are souls who so refuse the Bread 
of Life. They spend all of life in pleasure, 
or care, or business—anything but for Christ. 
He calls and waits and offers them his love 
all in vain. 

Will you not believe? Pray to Jesus 
every day. Tell him every want, every sor- 
row, and he will fill your soul with joy and 
peace. 

Which disciple lived to be so old? Who 
was called the beloved disciple? What 
happy world is it he tells us somuch about ? 
Jesus showed him visions of heaven that he 
might write of it for us. He saw there those 
who had believed and prayed on earth gath- 
ered around the throne in heaven. He says 
of them, “ They shall hunger no more, for 
the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
shall feed them and God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes.” 

A Bible Reading. 

For those who would build up their own 
lesson upon Christ of Bethlehem (House of 
Bread), here is Scripture material for every 
line. If faithfully studied and amplified 
there is not a point which could not be 
taught in any Prknass-chte of average 
ability, but enough for many lessons. A de- 
lightful Bible-reading for the home or 
for teachers’ study. 

God, — of Body and Soul—Gen,. 2: 7; Job 


For the Body: 


Provided Food—Gen. 1: 29. 

A Constant Supply—Ps. 37: 3. 

Sufficient Supply—Ps. 34: 9, 10. 

From His Own Hand—Ps. 145: 15, 16. 

From Generation to Generation—Ps. 37: 25. 
Elijah, Widow—1 Kings 17: 1-16. 
In Famine—2 Kings 4: 42. 

In Desert—Ex. 16: 11-36. 

Fed His People—Neh 9: 15. 


For the Soul: 


Longing for God—Ps. 84: 2. 

Christ Longing for the Soul—Rev. 3. 20. 
Invited—Prov. 9: 1-5. 

Every Soul Called—Is. 55: 1, 2. 

Food offered—John 6: 27. 

Bread of Life—John 6: 33-35. 

The Hungry Blessed—Maitt. 5: 6. 
Joyful—Ps. 36: 8. 

Satisfied—Ps. 107: 9. 

Filled—Luke 1: 53. 

Fed with His Word—Ps. 119: 103. 

His Word Sure—Is, 55: 10, 11. 

Christ Indwelling—John 6: 56; 14: 23. 
Gives Strength—2 Cor. 12: 9. 

Gives Courage—Phil. 4: 13. 

Success—John. 14 : 12. 

Insures Growth—Eph, 4 : 13-16. 
Fruitfulness—Phil. 1: 11. 

Life Day by Day—John 6 : 57. 

Life to All—1 Cor. 15: 22. 

Life Forever—John 6 : 49-54. 

Everlasting Feast—Isa. 25 : 6-8. 

The Lamb Shall Feed Them—Rev. 7 : 15-17. 


Examples: 


DAILY HOME READINGS. 





? Monday—Exodus 16 : 12-21. 

: —Luke 23 : 33-46. 

? Wednesday—1 John 4: 2-13. 
i Thursday— Hebrews 9 : 24-28. 
: Friday—Genesis 3 : 22-24. 

? Saturday—Romans 5 : 17-21. 
* Sunday—John 6 : 47-58. 


seeeens eeeneececoessecees 








THE COMMENTARY. 


John 6: 47-&8 








He that believeth on me: Union 
with Christ and communion with God in 
Christ are everlasting life begun.— Henry. 

(This is the key to all the tigures of “eating” 
and “bread,” of “drinking” aud blood” 
which follow. These are only the outward 
signs for receiving Christ by taith. He that 
believeth both eats and drinks, and his hun- 
ger and thirst afier righteousness shall be sa- 
visfied in Chris:.) 

9 .Your fathers: Much good ue may be 
made of the death of our fatheis: their graves 
speak to us, aud their monuments are our 
memorials particularly of this, that the great- 
est plenty of the most dainty food will neither 





prolong life nor put by the stroke of death, 
heir manna was no security against the 
wrath of God as Christ is to us.—Henry. 


51. The living bread: Containing life in it- 
self, not merely supplying the waste of life 
with lifeless matter.— Alford. 

53. Live forever: To live forever is not to be 
forever (the damned in hell shall be forever), 
but to be Aappy forever, And because the 
body must neode die and be as water spilt on 
the ground, Christ here undertakes to gather 
it up, and even that shall live forever.— 
Henry. 


To eat the flesh of Christ is to realize in our 
inward life the mystery of his body now in 
heaven. To drink the blood of Christ is to 
realize in our inward life his satisfaction for 
our sins,—A//ord. 

(Two especial benefits come through Christ’s 
death—a satisfaction for sin and a hope of 
resurrection.) 


56. He that eateth: This is certainly a pa- 
rable or figurative discourse, wherein the ac- 
tings of the soul upon things spiritual are re- 
presented by bodi:y actions, which made the 
truths of Christ more intelligible to some and 
less so to others.— Henry, 

Those who suppose that our Lord meant 
merely “the sacramental eating of his flesh 
and blood ;” whether they graft on this con- 
struction transubstantiation, consubstantia- 
tion, or any blessing inseparably connected 
with the act of receiving, independent of the 
faith or unbelief of the receiver, doubtless 
pervert the words of Christ, to establish idol- 
atry, superstition, formality and self-right- 
eousness.—Scott. 





For The Sunday-School Times, 
THE BREAD OF LIFE. 


BY A BELIEVER. 





HYSICAL life has ever been, and con- 

tinues to be, inexplicable, though learn- 
ing and art have united in vain endeavors 
to solve the mystery so common as a fact. 
We know that somehow the life is more 
than meat, and that meat under favorable 
circumstances and for a short time helps to 
sustain life; but just how air, and meat, and 
drink give aid to life, and how at last they 
fail to aid life, no man knows; yet it is not 
recorded that a man ever persistently re- 
fused to eat and drink because he could not 
understand how food sustains life. 

Spiritual life is also a fact, and in like 
manner is sustained by air and meat and 
drink of God; yet the what and the how of 
this life are as incomprehensible as is that 
life of the man. 

Concerning the origin of these two kinds 
of life, it is once to be said that man is but 
a maker of things out of other tHings, and 
therefore his utmost possible conception is 
of a Superior Maker, or Supreme Archi- 
tect; for though the being of the Creator 
has been revealed, none but himself could 


-understand how “In the beginning God 


created the heavens and the earth,” and 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, andthe Word was God;” 
so that God alone knows what it is to begin 
or to originate. 

“ All things were made by him, and with- 
out him was not anything made that was 
made. In him was life, and the life was the 
light of men.” Standing at the very verge 
of our understanding in that direction we 
learn that after creation things without, and 
things with, life were made by God; return- 
ing we further learn that man lost the path 
of life by doubting the word of his Maker, 
yet was Offered restoration through simple 

elief in the Word of God, who was made 
flesh that as the sinless second Adam He 
might faithfully bear a sin-cursed life tri- 
umphantly past the gates of death, and so, 
by the shedding of his precious blood, 
open a new and living way through his 
flesh, which he now gives for the life of the 
world; that flesh of the Lamb of God 
without spot or blemish ; that flesh that saw 
no corruption ; that flesh which now sitteth 
at the right hand of God; that flesh which 
is meat indeed, and that blood which is 
drink indeed. This is that Bread which 
came down from heaven that a man may 
eat thereof and not die. 

Did you never see one person fairly de- 
vouring the words of another; actually 
drinking in the life-thoughts that outflowed ? 
“ As the living Father hath sent me, and I 
live by the Father, so he that eateth me, 
even he shall live by me.” “The words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and 
they are life.’ We see now that we have 
not the slightest need to understand the ini- 
tial processes, the modus operandi, of either 
phy-ical or spiritual life, but that we do in- 
dispensably need physical bread for physi- 
cal life, and spiritual bread for spiritual life. 
Alas ! for the many, for the great multitude, 
who sensibly wait not to understand physi- 
cal life ere they eat bread for the body, 
who yet willfully, foolishly, sinfully, sui- 
cidally, lose their own souls, feebly declaring 
as they turn away from the freely offered 
Bread, “ We do not understand that way of 
life. How can this man give us his flesh to 
eat? We want something tangible, that is 
in accordance with our experience and rea- 





son ;” or, “ Our pride and self-respect will 
not let us take the free gift of life by simple 
faith, but we would fain do anything we can 
to earn our bread, and work will bring the 
appetite no lack to-day; at least some other 
way of life we hope to find ere death shall 
come.” And so with pure, sweet daily bread 
free and at hand, proud sinners weak and 
weaker grow, and starve to death despite the 
grace of God! 

Thank God! that some of us did look to 
Him, the crucified, and did believe he bore 
our sins away and conquered death for us. 
So now, because he lives we also live, are 
passed from death to life, and day by day 
receive the living Bread. 

By faith we understand yet more and 
more of things that growing souls may know, 
and, for example, learn how blindly once 
we thought to “look through Nature up to 
Nature’s God, whereas God is his own 
interpreter,” and we, as taught of God, may 
clearly see the earthly things as shadows of 
the heavenly, and find that body-life, instead 
of yearly food, or never food, as might have 
been decreed, is fed with daily bread; be- 
cause the higher soul-life, hid with Christ in 
God, is fed with daily bread to bring each 
soul in blessed thirst and hunger after 
righteousness to fullness of the love of God, 
whose strength makes weakness strong to do 
his will with joy and grace, for grace shows 
kinship with the Lord, who lives in us 
and we in him. What thing more wonder- 
ful than this, and what more nobly simple 
than to eat the Bread of Life and live 
and grow in and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ? To 
Him be glory both now and forever! Amen. 











LESSON BULLETIN. 
THIRD QUARTER OF 1875. 





27. July 4. The Word Made Flesh. 
John 1: 1-14. 
28. July 11, Following the Lamb. 
Jobn 1: 36-46. 
29. July 18. Jesus at the Marriage. 
John 2:;1-11. 
30. July 25. The New Birth. 
John 3: 7-17. 
31. August 1. The Water of Life. 
John 4: 5-15, 
82. August 8. Jesus at Bethesda. 
John 5: 5-15. 
33, A 15. The Bread of Life. 
— John 6 : 47-58. 
34. A 22. Jesus the Christ. 
— John 7 : 40-46. 
35. August 29. Freedom by the Truth. 
John 8: 28-36. 
36. Sept. 5. The Light of the World. 
John 9: 1-11. 
37. Sept. 12. The Good Shepherd, 
John 10: 1-11. 
38. Sept. 19. The Resurrection and the 
° Life. John 11: 34-44, 
89. Sept. 26. REVIEW: Christ Rejected. 
John 11: 47-53. 








ILLUSTRA TIONS. 


(Specially selected for The Times’ International 
Norma! Lessons. | 
THE BREAD OF LIFE. 


BY THE BEV. W. F. CRAFTS. 





DaILY BREAD FROM Gop.—In the book of Ruth 
itis said that Naomi left Bethlehem on account 
of a famine that came on the place, and dwelt in 
Moab until she heard that “ the Lord had visited 
Bethlehem in giving them bread.” Three timesa 
day God thus visits us in giving us bread. Itis 
surely a divine gift when it comes from the gar- 
den as when it was given to Elijah by ravens, 
or to the multitude on the shores of Galilee by 
Christ himself. 


THE BIBLE—BREAD OF LirE.—During the days 
when the Bible wasahupted book in England 
and the true Christians were famishing for its 
truths, the noble Tyndale sent many Bibles into 
England concealed in bags of n—the hea- 
venly within the earthly bread. 

CHRIST, THE BREAD OF LireE.—Make the ana- 
logies and contrasts between the manna in the 

derness, the old corn of Canaan, and our daily 

bread on the one hand, and Christ, the livi 
Bread, on the other. Weeat earthly bread an 
- die at length: he that eateth of the heavenly 

read lives forever. The manna came down from 
heaven, so also the Bread of Life. The old corn 
of Canaan strengthened the people for battle at 
Gilgal, so the Bread of Heaven prepares us for 
Gos ts warfare. Our daily bread enters into our 
bodies and becomes a part of blood and borne and 
sinew, 80 we may so receive Christ that we can 
say, “I live, yet not I—Christ liveth in me.” 

A BOY ran home, after hearing a sermon b 
Newman Hall, on Jehovah Jireh (the Lord will 
provide) and said to his nts, who were in 

at want, “Cheer up, father and mother, the 

r@ will sure to provide.” And often, after 
that, when they were in trouble, he would say, 
“ Come, let us a verse of Jehovah Jireh,— 


‘ h troubles assail, and dangers a ht, 
Though friends shou!d all fail and foes ail unite, 
Yet one thing secures us whatever betide, 

The Scripture assures us, the Lord wil] provide.’”’ 





Once, when there was no food left, he told his 
parents not to forget Jehovah Jireh. He went 
out and came back again in a few minutes, hold- 
ing up ashilling he had found on the pavement, 
saying. Here's Jehovah Jireh, mother, I was sure 
he would provide !"—Zvophies of Song. 


GIvine Tats BREAD TO OTHERS.—After going 
home from meeting one ng, there was a 
knock at the pastor’s door. He answered it, and 
returned, holding in his hand a dollar and thirty- 
three cents in silver a It was brought by a 
bey ten yearsold. He had ing it asa 
precious treasure, but now he put it ali in his 

r’s band, saying that he wanted to give it 
‘or the heathen. The next day he r joi ina 
found Saviour. I tried to probe deep as to his 
motive in giving the silver. 

“Did you think that God would think any 
more of you for it?” 

“No sir.” 

“Then why did you give it?” 

“T knew that there were a great many chil- 
dren who had never heard ot Jesus, as I bave, 
and I wanted to do something for them. ”—Mace- 
donian, 


— <a — 
THE BLACKBOARD. 


BY THE REV. J. B. ATOHINSON. 














SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE, 


BELIEVING IN 
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“MY stoop IS daivx INDEED.” 


HOW CAN WE EAT CHRIST’S 
FLESH AND DRINK HIS 
BLOOD? 


F-OLLOWING HIS STEPS. 
A-BIDING IN HIM. 
I-MITATING HIS EXAMPLE, 


T-RUE WORSHIP. 
M-OLINESS OF HEART. 
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THE WATER OF LIFE. 


Lesson Outline. 


. ELL OF JACOB. 
PARY SAVIOUR. 
- OMAN OF SAMARIA. 
ONDERFUL GIFT. 


ISE REQUEST, 

















JESUS AT BETHESDA. 


Lesson Outline. 


OOR RIPPLE, 


{TYING HRIST. 
ERFECT URE. 
RIESTLY AVIL. 
ROMPT ONFESSION. 
ERTINENT AUTION. 


Burlington, Iowa. J.C, W.¢, 
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Tae Rev. Dr. Warren Randolph, 
Sunday-school Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society, suggests 
that a general concert of prayer be held 
by the Baptist Sunday-schools of the 
country, on the days set apart for Uni- 
versal Prayer for Sufiday-schools, name- 
ly, Sunday and Mond&y, October 17 and 
18. He has put his suggestion in shape 
for wide distribution and it is to be 
hoped that it will be generally accepted. 
Other Sunday-school bodies would do 
well to take similar action, that we may 
have something like unanimity in the 
observance of the day, and that its ob- 
servance may lead to the establishment 
of a real International Prayer Bond. 





Dr. Jonn Haru, of New York, has 
marked out another Sunday-school itin- 
erary asa part of his summer vacation. 
Last year he combined pleasure travel, 
and observation of our country with 
Sunday-school labors, very delightfully, 
by visiting important cities in the West 
and addressing vast audiences on the 
claims of the Sunday-school, especially 
in its missionary aspects, We see that 
he has already been speaking this year 
to crowded houses in Kansas City, Lea- 
venworth, Atchinson, and Topeka, in 
Kansas. We presume he will extend his 
visit to the Pacific Coast. The Doctor’s 
tour is under the auspices and mainly in 
behalf of the American Sunday-School 
Union, 








THE approaching Chautauqua Lake 
Sunday-school Assembly is exciting great 
interest among Sunday-school workers 
generally. It is the prevalent belief 
that the coming gathering will exceed 
its predecessor of last year in interest 
and value—if that be possible. Of course 
the experience of the former year will be 
very helpful in many directions. New 
attractions, improved facilities, and ad- 
ditional inducements of many kinds will 
make the Chautauqua of 1875 more than 
the counterpart of that of 1874. From 
present indications there will be a very 
large representation of Sunday-school 
workers of the country. The same 
graphic pen that gave our readers a daily 
account of the proceedings last year is 
engaged to do up the coming Assembly. 
The time is August 38-17. Full particu- 
lars will be found in the July number of 
The Normal Class, Nelson & Phillips, 
publishers, 805 Broadway, New York. 





A crry superintendent of a good many 
years standing writes us that he has 
never yet found it necessary to close his 
school in hot weather. We cannot pre- 
tend to lay down rules on the subject. 
Circumstances must decide this question 
for each school. We are glad, however, to 
give our correspondent’s suggestion. He 
says: “To be sure, faithful superintend- 
ents and teachers need recreation. But 
this can be had without closing our 
Sunday-schools, Our business men, 
clerks included, have a vacation, yet 
their places of business are not closed, 
their business goes on, Our Sunday- 
schools can also be kept open and yet 
teachers can have a vacation. All that 
is needed is a little management, a copy- 
ing of the same plan that business men 
adopt,”—getting along with less force, 
we suppose our correspondent means. 
“True, many scholars are out of town, 





and churches are closed, and teachers are 
few—but what is to hinder those who 
do stay at home—scholars, teachers, and 
church members, from keeping the light 
in the lamp burning? There is nothing 
in the Bible that warrants our withhold- 
ing the Bread of Life from souls because 
the weather is warm, nor absenting our- 
selves from God’s house because ‘it is so 
hot,’ ” 





AN interesting note comes to us from 
the Centenary Methodist Sunday-school 
in Charleston, South Carolina. It num- 
bers 400 scholars, and is superintended 
by the Hon. Henry Cordoza. They 
esteem the school as the “ Bible-studying 
Department of the Church,” and they 
name it “Bible School” accordingly. 
Their one book, by choice, and because 
they are too poor to buy many others, is 
the Bible; and they rejoice peculiarly in 
the fact,—which comes to the Freedmen 
of the South with special significance,— 
that by the International Lesson they are 
linked in sympathy and interest with the 
North and with the whole Christian 
world. This lesson they meet to study 
every week. It gives them, they say, 
the inspiration of numbers and association 
in acommon work ; it stimulates inquiry ; 
it awakens dormant talent ; forms the topic 
in pastoral visiting, social circles, and in 
the week-day prayer-meeting. All the 
teachers of their school are pious, and 
“ they keep before them as theend of Bible 
study the salvation of the soul.”’ We con- 
sider. such a report very worthy, let it 
come from what sect or section it will. 
We are glad to print it, 











READING. 


HE pupil should feel that his teacher 

is his superior in knowledge and 
power. Respect and admiration for one’s 
teacher are effective causes of mental 
growth. The teacher should therefore 
strive to render himself worthy of respect 
and admiration. He should be con- 
stantly making intellectual and moral 
improvement. 

Many Sunday-school teachers are not 
in a condition to pursue a systematic 
plan of study. Some have very little 
leisure ; but they can secure a small por- 
tion of time daily for reading. Abbot 
Lawrence, when a clerk, kept a book on 
the window-ledge of the room in which 
he took his meals, that if he chanced to 
enter the room a few minutes before the 
meal was served, he might spend them 
in reading. On his way to his place of 
business he thought over what he had read. 
A very considerable portion of his exten- 
sive knowledge relating to the condition 
and commerce of the world was thus ob- 
tained. Many persons who have littletime 
for reading have employments which ena- 
ble them, when busy, to think over what 
they have read. We could name an able 
and well-known thinker who formed his 
habits of thinking while at work on his 
farm. He read as he had leisure, and 
thought over what he had read while fol- 
lowing the plow or swinging the scythe. 

All persons can find some time for 
reading and for thinking on what they 
have read. All can, to some extent, 
avail themselves of this source of im- 
provement. Reading under difficulties 
is often a more efficient means of im- 
provement than reading at leisure. 

What shall I read? and How 
shall I read? are two very important 
questions. The answer to the first ques- 
tion is difficult. The number of good 
books is great, and time is limited even 
to those who have the most leisure, A 
selection must be made. What books 
shall be selected? In view of the diffi- 
culty of selection one expressed the wish 
that he had lived when books were not 





numerous. Then, when one got a good 
book, it was studied and power was ex- 
tracted from it. 

It is possible to do the same thing now. 
It is not necessary to read every good 
book. One may take a few good books 
and study them and grow thereby. If 
he has but a limited amount of time for 
reading, he should confine his attention 
to the very best books—those which are 
highly approved by all who are compe- 
tent to judge. John Foster speaks of the 
folly of communing with second-rate 
minds, when first-rate ones are at our 
command. 

How shall I read? is a question more 
easily answered. Read with concentrated 
attention. Be sure to understand the 
meaning of every sentence and every 
word, Notice the connections of thought 
and see whether they are natural. Scru- 
tinize every conclusion and see whether 
it follows from the premises, and see 
whether the premises are true. Fix the 
train of thought in your memory, so that 
you can think it over when the book is 
laid aside. Dwell on each striking 
thought, that it may bring related 
thoughts to your mind. Let the book 
become so familiar to your mind that it 
seems to be & part of it. A single book 
thus studied, provided it is the work of a 
first-rate mind, will not fail to produce 
great mental improvement. 

We shall have more to say on this 
fruitful subject. 











OUR PORTRAIT. 


E have pleasure in presenting on 

our first page a portrait of Alex- 
ander Clark, of Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
clerical prefix which belongs to it by 
eminent right of years of earnest service 
as a minister of Jesus Christ is absent, 
for the reason that the owner of the big- 
gest and: best part of the name has al- 
ways preferred the plain unadorned dis- 
tinction that his parents gave him. 

Alexander Clark has long been before 
the reading public in connection with 
youthful religious training. As a pastor 
he has always been an ardent Sunday- 
school worker. Very early in his career 
he devoted himself, and especially his 
fluent and skillful pen, to the work of 
teaching childhood. He was the founder 
and first editor of “Clark’s School Visitor,” 
later “The School-Day Magazine,” 
which for years was one of the two or 
three leading juvenile magazines in this 
country; and he is still engaged 
in teaching the young through “ The 
Morning Guide,” a beautiful semi- 
monthly, the official organ for the child- 
ren of the denomination to which he 
belongs. 

As editor of The Methodist Recorder, 
and contributor to our own and to other 
leading journals of the land, Mr. Clark 
is well known, and his pen is esteemed 
as among the brightest and most vigorous 
of the newspaper writers of the day. Our 
own readers will testify to its power of 
sympathy and encouragement, as they 
have often welcomed its productions in 
our columns, Mr, Clark has written and 
published several volumes, among the 
more popular of which have been his 
“Work-Day Christianity,” “‘ Gospel 
Among the Trees,” and later his “ Start- 
ing Out,” a very delightful story of the 
Ohio hills. 

Earlier in his ministerial life he was 
associate pastor with the preacher-orator, 
Thomas H. Stockton, of Philadelphia, 
and imbibed much of his catholicity of 
spirit, earnestness of purpose, and beauty 
of thought and diction in written and 
spoken address, from the example and 
teachings of this old man eloquent. 

We trust that a long and still more 


|. dren. 





useful career is before our brother; and 
that betore his pen shall rust from mortal 
decay of the hand that holds it, it shall 
trace many more lines of living light 
leading to the fadeless Day. 





THE PENNY POKE AGAIN. 


OO often the children of our Sabbath- 
schools, to say nothing now about 
their teachers, give as a matter of form 
and of habit, rather than because they 
have an intelligent idea of the need to 
which they minister, or feel the claims 
of God pressing upon them. 

Thousands of parents are familiar 
enough with the Sunday morning col- 
loquy, “Give me a cent.” ‘ What for?” 
“For the Sunday-school.” And that is 
generally the substance of the knowl- 
edge of and interest in the gift which the 
child carries to his class, Such giving 
cannot possibly develop any Christian 
life in the giver. It is often positively 
injurious, because it educates into a nar- 
row habit of giving a pittance which 
costs the child nothing, and is an easy 
way to him of dismissing the subject from 
his mind and heart. Under such train- 
ing is it any wonder that boys and girls 
grow up selfish and self-indulgent? Can 
we hope that when they become men and 
women they will develop into constant 
and generous givers for the sustenance 
and increase of Christian work? As we 
sow we shall reap in quantity as well as 
in kind. If bountifully, bountifully ; if 
sparingly, sparingly. 

Observe a few things in reference to 
the cultivation of this grace of giving. 
In the first place, each one is naturally 
selfish and needs training in the ways of 
Christian generousness in order to lift 
him up to the plain of a higher life. 
Especially is this necessary with chil- 
No one who has studied their 
nature will question it for a moment. 
The child no less than the adult needs 
food, clothing, instruction, and training 
in his physical life. Just as truly does 
he need guidance and discipline in his 
mental and spiritual life. The import- 
ance of true and wise guidance is greater 
in the growing time than at any othersea- 
son. A child Christian has the same 
conflict with selfishness that the adult 
encounters. In the conflict he needs the 
same sources of strength. God’s law of 
giving, as it is laid down in his Word is 
a help to those who observe it. Early 
beginning in a right course brings the 
aid of habit to the help of the right, and 
this is a matter of no small moment. 
Every sacrifice made for another makes 
a new sacrifice easier. Every service 
rendered makes a new service less diffi- 
cult. Nothing but service and sacrifice 
can lift a soul out of the groove of selfish- 
ness in which sin would keep it grovel- 
ing. Our first point then, is, that our 
young people need to be trained in right 
habits of Christian giving for their own 
sakes, that they may grow up into nobler 
Christian lives. 

In the second place, notice some 
of the common mistakes that are 
made in regard to this matter of giving. 
One mistake is that of calling upon 
the scholars of our schools to give with- 
out setting before them some definite ob- 
ject. Instead of alluring children to give 
to the “collection,” they should be 
taught to give to the Lord. Every call 
for money, whether for work at home or 
abroad, should be clearly presented, so 
that the child may understand as fully 
as may be what he is doing with his con- 
tribution. 

Another mistake is made when wrong 
motives are presented to induce the child 
to give. A desire to make a name for 
the school is a wrong motive. A desire 
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to outdo another class is a wrong motive. 
A desire to please the teacher is a wrong 
motive. A desire to gratify the love of 
personal approbation, to win applause, 
to feed pride, are unworthy and wrong 
motives. Not that some of the elements 
in all these may not be present in our 
giving. They may, and they have their 
place. But the one supreme all-tower- 
ing motive should be love to Christ and 
gratitude for his mercies, leading us to 
love those for whom he died, and to sac- 
rifice and give all that is needful to carry 
a knowledge of this love to souls around 
us, 

In many schools, again, the mistake is 
made year by year of educating pupils 
and teachers to give to their own support! 
We have heard that a school which raised 
fifty dollars last year, sent five of them 
to the mission work and kept forty-five 
for their own support. This is the poorest 
kind of policy. Many schools do abso- 
lutely nothing for others, and so lose the 
blessing which God promises to the cheer- 
ful giver. 

When, too, giving is left to impulse 
and to occasional spasmodic efforts a 
mistake is made. The steady-flowing 
mountain springs and not the spouting 
geysers furnish the supplies which fill 
our wells and rivers. 

To come now to a practical applica- 
tion,— What is essential to an organiza- 
tion of our Sunday-schools in regard to 
this duty of giving? We suggest, first, 
instruction. The Bible is full of teach- 
ings on the laws of Christian life and 
conduct. Let us study those which bear 
upon a cultivation of the sympathies; 
learn the wonderful meaning of the new 
commandment which Christ gave; im- 
bibe more of its spirit, and enact it. 
Each one will come, under such instruc- 
tion, to hold himself as only a steward of 
God’s bounty, and to be ready to respond 
promptly to every call that God makes 
upon him, 

Along with this, and as part of it, 
comes information. The work of God in 
its wants, at home and abroad, must be 
made known. There should be means 
of receiving, and a care in presenting, 
full reports from those to whom contri- 
butions have been sent. Let the interest 
that was awakened in the heart of the 
giver be deepened and heightened by the 
report which he hears of the use made of 
his gift. 

Opportunities should also be afforded 
to all to bring their offerings each Sab- 
bath, as an act of worship. For giving 
is as truly a part of worship as are pray- 
ing and praising. We thus honor the 
Lord with our substance. 

Record of fidelity in this as well as in 
attendance, preparation of the lesson 
and deportment should be kept, so that 
each child shall thus be hedged in and 
helped toward the faithful performance 
of his duty, and in the cultivation of an 
enlightened and quickened conscience on 
the subject. 

A motive to the faithful performance 
of our duty in this matter is found in 
the fact that we have the “ Church of the 
future” in our moulding hands to-day. 
The covetousness of the Church is her 
shame and her weakness and her curse. 
We need not expect to see the Chris- 
tians who are blinded by wealth and in- 
crusted in worldliness rising to a high 
sense of their duty and privilege to use 
their substance for the Lord. Beginning 
with the children we may hope to see 
the Church of the next generation pre- 
pared to “arise and shine.” While we 
train our children to study and to 
the service of song and to prayer, 
and to kindly personal ministrations 
to the sick and the poor and the 
sorrowing, we must not neglect to train 





them so that they may “‘ abound in this 
grace also.” From the million of little 
springs that fill the land flow the rills 
that swell the rivers. Dry up the springs 
and the rivers will show empty and un- 
sightly channels. Keep the springs full 
and the rivers will flow full and strong. 
Start the children of all our Sabbath- 
schools as Christian givers and we shall 
soon find a river whose streams will 
“ make glad the city of our God.” 

Let, then, the poor and insufficient 
“penny poke” pass away. Or, rather, 
let it be greatly increased in value and 
multiplied in number. In place of the 
old and faulty methods of giving and 
using the gifts of the children, let the 
young people be trained to come into 
God’s courts and bring an offering in 
the true spirit of Christian love and con- 
secration. 





A SPEECH FROM THE “ VETERAN 
OF 1832.” 


N the morning of the third day of 
the International Sunday-school 
Sessions at Baltimore, the Rev. H.C. 
Trumbull, as Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, offered a resolution that 
the Editor of the Official Report be di- 
rected to publish, in connection with the 
proceedings of the Convention, an ap- 
propriate obituary notice of the Hon. 
Willard Hall, of Delaware, recently de- 
ceased, who was the President of the 
Second National Convention. In sup- 
port of the resolution he called out 
James W. Weir, Esq., of Harrisburg, 


Pennsylvania, “a veteran of 1832,’ the 
only delegate to that first Convention 
present, remarking that in his historical 
researches into the National Conven- 
tion movement, made at the appoint- 
ment of the last Convention, he had been 
surprised at the evidences he found of 
the far-seeing wisdom of the pioneers in 
our work, He was particularly interested 
in a paper on “The System or Methods 
of Instruction,” presented by J. W. 
Weir, Esq., which should to-day, 
even in view of the progress we have 
made since, have a wide circulation in 
our land. Thus called out, Mr. Weir 
made the following reply, as reported in 
the published proceedings : 

I am proud of these statements to you 
of my long service in the Sunday-school 
cause. The delegates will be prepared 
to see some remains exhumed and 
brought up for the sake of curiosity here. 
I have been a worker in the Sunday- 
school for fifty years, and don’t mean to 
give it up so. (Laughter and applause.) 
I said at Newark that the reason my hair 
was still dark was, that I had been using 
Sunday-school hair dye for thirty years, 
and yet I don’t feel like dying. (Laugh- 
ter.) I confess to a feeling of sadness in 
this year of 1875, when I look at you, 
and think of what I saw in New York, 
in October, 1832, in Chatham Street 
Chapel. It was crowded to its utmost 
capacity by a noble band of men, over 
whom that Christian statesman, Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen, presided. I say, I 
feel sad, when I look at this audience 
and think of them: that nearly all of 
them have passed away from the earth, 
and cannot count now one of the dele- 
gates left. I suppose [ stand alone! I 
should like to know if there are ‘any in 
this audience who were delegates to the 
Convention of 1832? (Waiting.) No! I 
stand here alone! (Sensation.) They 
were a noble array of men. Theodore 
Frelinghuysen, Arthur Tappan,.W. H. 
Byron, Wm. Williams, Lucius Hart— 
men who made their mark in their day. 
“ They rest from their labors and their 
works do follow them.” Not as though 
I was looking for their works following 
them to go into eternity, but to remain 
behind in assisting you—that is the way 
their work is following them. (Ap- 

lause.) The workers die, but the cause 
Seen on, and it will never die until the 
last soul is redeemed and gone to glory. 
We old workers have very little fight left 
in us, and we will soon give up our 
music, our sword, our banners and our 
munitions of war to you, knowing that 
you will carry the battle on to the end; 
that as we have fought through our gen® 
eration, you will continue to do it, an 





that you will fight it out on this line if 
it takes all the summers and winters of 
your mortal life. 

One thought has greatly impressed me 
lately. Itis one of Christ’s decisions at 
the judgment day: “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it to one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have dore it unto me.” 
This makes our soul-care for children 
work done for Christ. In this light these 
words have a wonderful impressiveness. 
It is the ultimate judgment of Christ 
on human well doing; the condensed 
opinion of the Great Judge, when the 
evidence of earth’s history is all in, and 
the verdict for eternity is made up. 

What a thought is that to inspirit our 
labors! How it enforces the gratitude out 
of which our toils for Jesus should 
spring. To be grateful in any direction 
is soul happiness ; but it finds its highest 
development in work done for Christ, 
-_ which he promises to reward so sig- 
nally. 

Freaes lost, some months ago, one of 
her most distinguished writers—Jules 
Janin. A beautiful floral cross laid on 
his burial casket had a peculiar signifi- 
cancy. Forty years ago there existed, 
and still exists, near the corridor which 
leads to the Theatre Francais, a flower 
shop known as the best in that quarter of 
Paris. It was kept by one Mme. Prevost, 
an obliging and intelligent woman, who 
cndeeel marvelously well how to as- 
sort her fragrant wares, to blend their 
colors, and to prepare bouquets for special 
occasions. She died in 1838, and Jules 
Janin honored her by writing her obit- 
uary, with all the vigor and fluency of 
his fertile pen. The day after its publi- 
cation a well dressed young man called 
upon the celebrated author, saying, “ Sir, 
I am the son-in-law, and successor in 
business, of Madame Prevost. The honor 
which you have conferred on that worthy 
woman can hardly be estimated at its 
true value. Permit me, however, to show 
my appreciation of it as best I can. Once 
a week, henceforward, all the year round, 
in winter as in summer, you will receive, 
as a token of grateful remembrance, a 
bouquet from our establishment.” And 
for thirty years the promise was faithfully 
kept. ._The last bouquet was the funeral 


one! 

Beautiful illustration of gratitude. We 
bring, so to speak, our weekly bouquets 
(our gathered Sunday-schools) and lay 
them on the altar of a consecrated 
memory,—not to lose with the passing 
day their gtateful odor, but their frag- 
rance to be remembered even in the 
court room of the grand assize. “ Inas- 
much as ye have done it to one, of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” 

Reference is made here to Judge Hall. 
I remember him very well as he sat in 
the Convention of ’33. Strangely enough, 
I find in my pocket-book, in bringing 
with me some Sunday-school reminis- 
cences, the very article on Sunday-school 
instruction which Bro. Trumbull has re- 
ferred to, which I read standing by his 
side. I wrote last week to a friend to 
urge his attendance on this Convention, 
little thinking I should be called upon 
to speak to a resolution of this kind. 
But he too is present, though his works 
and labors follow him. He was the 
purest of Christian Sunday-school teach- 
ers and our memories now cling to him 
because he was the President of the 
second National Convention. 
the adoption of that resolution. 

This address was very feelingly and 
pathetically delivered, drawing tears of 
sympathy from every one present as the 
veteran described himself “as the Last 
Delegate of ’32 present, standing alone /” 
“Yes, we'll gather at the river,” was 
sung by the Convention, and the resolu- 
tion was adopted. 


I move 





OHIO AT WORK. 





HE Corresponding Secretary of the Ohio 
Sabbath School Union, Mr. Robert 

Cowden, has just completed a tour of the 
Northwestern counties of that State and 
arranged for Conventions as follows : 

In Ottawa County, at Elmore, August 1. 

In Toledo, Lucas County, August 2. ° 

In Williams County, at Bryan, August 
16, 17. 

In Defiance County, at Defiance, August 
18, 19. 

In Paulding County, at Paulding, August 
20, 21, 22. 





In Van Wert County, at Van Wert, Au- 
gust 24, 25. 

In Allen County, at Lima, Evening of 
August 26. 

In Mercer County, at Celina, August 27, 
28, 29. 

In Shelby County, at Sidney, August 31, 
and September 1. ( Probably.) 

All the above are regarded as unorgan- 
ized counties and these Conventions are de- 
signed to effect a permanent organization 
in each. The Rev. B. W. Chidlaw will 
assist the Secretary in the conduct of the 
Conventions. 

Jefferson County organized and held a 
Convention on the 10th of July, and Guern- 
sey County will do the same at Cambridge, 
on the 27th inst. 

It is expected that every county in the 
State will be thoroughly worked up before 
the holidays. 





Another correspondent writes us from 
Hancock County: “ The return of our dele- 
gates from the State Convention at Newark 
introduced a new era in Sabbath-school 
work. Our township Convention closed last 
night here in Findlay. A thorough organi- 
zation was effected and efficient officers were 
appointed. We hope to establish several 
new schools, and to infuse new life into the 
seven schools already established and in 
successful operation. Rev. B. W. Chidlaw 
was present and his labors were abundant 
and appreciated. His forcible and practi- 
cal address, delivered to a crowded audience 
in the M. E. church, produced a marked 
impression, and we hope made many new 
friends to the Sabbath-school cause in its 
extension and the increase of spiritual 
power. The county work is progressing 
finely. A committee of ten are now visiting 
all the schools, about eighty in number, and 
their labors are greatly bleased. Hancock 
promises to be the banner county in the 


State, for our brethren have a heart to 
work,” 
Bethel Mission, in Cincinnati, Rev. 


Thomas Lee, Superintendent, has issued a 
handsome pamphlet report. This is one of 
the most beneficent Christian undertakings 
in our country. The mission numbers over 
two thousand scholars and is wonderfully 
useful. Its history is radiant with light and 
love. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
A SUNDAY-SCHOOL SEMI-CEN- 
TENNIAL. 





HE Stamford Baptist Sunday-school, 
Connecticut, celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary on Sunday evening, July 4th. The 
occas ion was one of unusual and intense in- 
terest, and will long be remembered by those 
who took part in it. 

The church was very beautifully and 
tastefully decorated, while flowers in great 
abundance almost entirely covered the pul- 
pit platform, filling the church with their 
fragrance. In the centre of the platform 
was an arch enwreathed with flowers and 
ferns bearing the motto, “God bless our 
School.” On the right was a large lyre 
trimmed with choice flowers and laurel, with 
the motto, “ Praise ye the Lord ;” and on 
the left stood a large cross formed entirely 
of flowers with a border of evergreens; sus- 
pended from the columns on either side 
were rich shields in black and gold with the 
dates 1825 and 1875, while the transept pil- 
lars on both sides of the church were adorned 
with illuminated mottoes brought from the 
school-room. The effect was very fine, and 
reflected great credit apon those having 
charge of the decorations. 

Although the appearance of the church 
was most beautiful and attractive, the exer- 
cises were still more so. The musical selec- 
tions by the school were well performed. 
The pastor, Rev. E. Lathrop, D.D., delivered 
a brief salutatory address appropriate to the 
occasion. The historical address by W. W. 
Gillespie, Esq., of the Stamford Advocate, 
was a very able and exceedingly interesting 
effort, and though principally local in its 
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character, presented views in striking con- 
trast of the Sunday-school of fifty years ago 
and that of to-day. 


A Poem by Fanny Crosby. 


The following poem contributed by 
“Fanny Crosby,’ the children’s hymn 
writer, expresaly for this occasion, was read 
by the superintendent and gave profound 
satisfaction. 

I. 
Birthday of our country’s freedom, 
Birthday of the school we love, 
Welcome! while our songs of gladness 
Blend with angel choirs above. 


Il. 
Resting on this sacred temple, 
In its majesty divine, 
See the radiant bow of mercy 
With its hues of glory shine. 


Til. 
Here where we so oft have gathered 
In these consecrated walls, 
What a scene of heartfelt rapture 
Fifty years to-day recalls! 
IV. 
Like 4 tree, where pleasant waters 
Murmur on with gentle flow, 
Then our Sunday-school was planted, 
Planted fifty years ago. 
Va 
Earnest were the prayers that blessed it; 
Faith was strong and hope was bright : 
And the tree put forth its branches 
’Mid the smile of Heaven’s pure light. 
VL. 
Few its leaves, yet green and fragrant 
With the breath of Christian love ; 
And the dews of grace descended 
From the Eden land above. 
VII. 
Soon it budded, bloomed, and blossomed; 
God beheld and bade it grow ; 
Planted by his faithfal children, 
Planted fifty years ago. 
VIII. 
See to-day its branches laden 
With the fruits of joy to come ; 
Precious souls, with eyes expectant, 
Turning toward their heavenly home. 
IX. 
Buds of promise, oh how lovely ! 
Blossoms that to fruit will grow 
From the tree our fathers planted, 
Planted fifty years ago. 
x. 
Jesus, Saviour, smile upon us 
On this holy festive day, 
While our parents, friends, and teachers 
Come before Thy throne to pray. 
XI. 
While our school would humbly thank Thee 
For the streams of joy that flow 
By the tree our fathers planted, 
Planted fifty years ago. 


xXIl. 
Lead us by Thy hand, dear Saviour, 
Bring, oh bring us when we die 
To the ‘‘ Tree of Life’ immortal, 
In the realms beyond the sky. 
XIII. 
And may thousands yet adore Thee 
For the peace and Joy that flow 
From the tree our sainted fathers 
Planted fifty years ago. 

Last, and not by any means least, was the 
“blackboard sermon” by Frank Beard, Esq., 
which was not only entertaining but, in- 
structive and impreasive. His happy man- 
ner of presenting truth, combined with his 
rare talent of using chalk, excited intense 
enthusiasm, and though the service was a 
protracted one, the children, “old and young,” 
would gladly have remained longer, allow- 
ing him unlimited time. 

It is estimated that fully eight hundred 
persons were present, the church being 
crowded to overflowing, and these semi- 
centennial services will long be a green spot 
in the history of the school. The editor of 
the Evening Mail, New York, says: 

“The occasion was one at once commem- 
orative and memorable. The church to 
which this Sunday-school belongs is one 
hundred @nd two years old, having cele- 
brated its own cenfennial in 1873. Both the 
church and the school are able to look back 
upon a long and lustrous record of useful 
work, And we may add that both are rich 
in the essential elements of equally useful 
future influence. Such an organization has 
every right to rejoice on its own account, 
and an equal title to receive congratulations 
from outsiders.” 

The same paper has the following refer- 
ence to a matter of general Sunday-school 





interest, in} which the Stamford school has 
also an incidental share. The editor says: 

“(In refreshing contrast with the namby- 
pamby jingle and twaddle of the average an- 
niversary hymn is this one recently written 
by Mr. William Cullen Bryant to commemor- 
ate the semi-centennial of the Church of the 
Messiah, in New York. At the request of a 
friend, Mr. Bryant subsequently fitted an 
additional stanza to the hymn for a Sunday- 
school jubilee at Stamford, Conn., where it 
was sung on Sunday evening in grand con- 
gregational style, and proved a delightful 
feature of the occasion, We reprint it with 
the supplemental stanza (the fourth) by way 
of placing the hymn before Sunday-school 
workers who know a good thing when they 
see it, and who will be glad to meet with a 
hymn suitable for anniversary occasions. 
Now, if some sensible composer will only 
wed these words to appropriate melody, we 
might hope to see this hymn become a 
standard annivereary lyric in the Sunday- 
schools of the country.—Ep. EVENING 
Malt, }” 

An Anniversary Hymn 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


As shadows cast by cloud and sun 
Flit o’er the summer grass, 

So, in thy sight, Almighty One ! 
Earth’s generations pass. 


And while the years, an endless host, 
Come pressing swiftly on, 

The brightest names that earth can boast 
Just glisten, and are gone. 


Yet doth the Star of Bethlehem shed 
A lustre pure and sweet ; 

And still it leads, as once it led, 
To the Messiah’s feet. 


And deeply, at this later day, 
Our hearts rejoice to see 

How children, guided by its ray, 
Come to the Saviour's knee. 


O Father, may that holy Star 
Grow every year more bright, 

And send its glorious beam afar 
To fill the world with light. 








A LIST OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TOPICS. 

HE following interesting list of topics, 

prepared by the Executive Committee 
of the Bureau County, Lilinois, Sunday- 
school Association, and submitted at their 
late meeting in Princeton, will be helpful, 
we are sure, in the preparation of Sunday- 
school Institute and Convention programmes 
and for speak: rs and workers generally: 


1, Institute work. 

2. Do we need Normal-classes in our 
Sunday-schools ? 

3. Difficulties found in Sunday-school 
work and how to remedy them. 

4. The duty of parents in relation to the 
Sunday-school. 

5. Children’s meetings. 

6. The value of the Sunday-school to 
the well being of the community. 

7. Praise and promise meetings. 

8. Relation of the Sabbath-school to the 
Church, and its influence on the community. 
What should the pastor and members of 
the Church do for the Sabbath-school ? What 
can the Sunday-school do for the Church ? 
Effects of the Sunday-school upon the pub- 
lic morals. Effects of the Sunday-school 
on general intelligence and refinement. 

9. The conversion and Christian culture 
of children. 

10. Practical common sense in Sunday- 
school work. 

11. What does the Sunday-school work 
demand ? 

12. The object of the Sunday-school. 

13. Bible reading exercise. 

14. What is the Sunday-school accom- 
plishing in its work and iniluence? 

15, How best organize our township for 
the Sunday-school work ? 

16. Question Drawer. 

17. Praise, prayer, and experience meet- 





ing. 

18. Christian Union the work of the Sun- 
day-school. 

19. How to render Bible truth attractive 
to children. 
_ 20. Sunday-school music and its teach- 
ing. 

21. Sympathy the secret of success in 
Sunday-school teaching. 

22. The Sunday-school considered as a 
means to enlarge Christian benevolence. 

23. The demands of the Sunday-school 
a a in the Church. 

Spiritual preparation necessary to 

success fa the Sunday-school work. 





25. Some of God’s promises that Sunday- 
school teachers need to ponder. 

26. Christ, the Sabbath-school teacher’s 
model, 

27. Teaching power and how to use it. 

28. Zeal and knowledge essential to Sun- 
day-school work. 

29. Social aspect of the Sunday-school 
work. 

30. Woman’s work in the Sunday-school. 

31. The importance of teaching Bible 
temperance in the Sunday-school. 

32. How shall Sunday-school Institutes 
be conducted ? 

33. Training of converted children. 

34. What are the benefits of local Sun- 
day-school Institutes ? 

35. The work before us. Pleasures— 
Difficulties—Methods and Wants. 

36. Our wants in simple response. So- 
cial talk. 

37. Common errors in Sunday-school 
teaching. 

38. Normal-class instruction. Is it prac- 
tical in our Sunday-school, and how con- 
ducted ? 

39. Co-operation in the Sunday-school 
work. 

40, The Sunday-school as a means of edu- 
cation. 

41. How attract and retain the people in 
our Sunday-school ? 

42. How can we reach the masses of the 
people? 

43. The duty of all to be in some way 
connected with the Sunday-school. 

44. Elements of success in the Sunday- 
school. 

45. How can our boys and girls be won 
to Christ? 

46. The social element in the Sunday- 
school. 

47. The financial element in the Sunday- 
school. 

48. How to secure faithful and competent 
teachers. . 

49. Can the scope and power of the Sun- 
day-school work be increased ? 

50. The claims of Christ on his people. 

51. Gift, blessing, and value of Sunday- 
school music. What should it be, and how 
used ? 

52. What are the difficulties of country 
Sunday-schools and how remove them ? 

53. The Sunday-school lever, which is to 
lift the masses, 

54. The Sunday-school the headlight of 
the nation. 

55. The Press and the Sunday-school. 

56. Importance of Sunday-schools to na- 
tional safety and prosperity. 

57. What is the Sunday-school for, and 
what has it accomplished ? 

58. How can the latent power of the 
churches be called forth to meet the press- 
ing claims of the Bible school ? 

59. The Pastor’s work in the Sunday- 
school. 

60. What is our township doing to ad- 
vance the Redeemer’s kingdom ? 

61. What are the requisites of the pres- 
ent time in the Sunday-school work ? 

62. Is it beneficial to offer prizes in the 
Sunday-school ? 

63. How can we reach the unevangelized, 
ungospelized masses ? 





For The Sunday Schoo] Times. 
OBSTACLES ENCOUNTERED BY 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPER. 
INTENDENTS. ~ 





BY REV. H. E. SUTHERLAND, 





{An address given before the Danville District 
Sunday-schooi Convention and Institute, at Ber- 
wick, Pennsylvania, ana specially requested for 
publication in The Sunday-School Times. 

HAT the superintendent of the Sunday- 

school meets trouble is, of course, true- 
No position in the church is free from it. 
Under the most favorable circumstances 
that great big black bird will come and 
perch itself right over the head of every 
child of humanity. The pastor is not ex- 
empt. The class-leader has his share. The 
superintendent as well; and he who would 
labor in any department of Christ’s vine- 
yard must not expect to find a bed of roses 
upon which to recline. 

Of course, a lazy, indifferent, good-for- 
nothing drone will not mind trifles, and is 
not moved with the common vexations of 
life. He is like the man who lived in the 
basement of a six-story house, who, when 
informed that the house was on fire in the 
upper story, said, “ Well, let it burn’? Men 
of this character, however, are not often 
found in the pulpit, or in the position of 
superintendent of the Sunday-school. I 
speak of the live man who occupies this 
place in the church. If he is true to his 





trust, and has a heart consecrated to his 
work, he will find a great many things in 
his way. And, first, the 

General Surroundings. 

The Sunday-school, next to the church, is 
the grandest human agency employed in 
the Divine economy in bringing this world 
to Christ. Like very many churches, want 
of room, and want of adaptation, are serious 
difficulties. How often do we see a mag- 
nificent church with walls of polished 


marble, or finely chiseled stone; its stately 
towers pointing heavenward ; its audience 
room resplendent with art decoration ; its 
massive bell calling the wayfarer to the Hill 
of Zion, where man may draw nigh to God ; 
its songs of praise ascending to the upper 
sanctuary, while away down under ground al- 
most, reminding one of the cloister or the 
convent, are the gloomy quarters set apart 
for the Sunday-school ! 

It was Archimedes who said, “Give me 
a place on which to plant my lever and I 
will raise the world.” So the superintendent 
can say with truth, “Give me a room sur- 
rounded with all that makes home attrac- 
tive and I will make the Sunday-school far 
more potent for good.” 

I take it, if less money were expended 
on the church audience-room, and more 
were devoted to beautifying the Sunday- 
school room, it would pay all parties inter- 
ested. Give thechildren—the future mem- 
bers of the church—the very best room in 
the house, and my word for it, they will 
show their appreciation by a continued at- 
tendance, even after they arrive at the age 
of sixteen—the time when a large majority 
graduate with small honors. 

Parents at Fault. 

A second point is the want of co-opera- 
tion on the part of parents. This is a seri- 
ous one, indeed. The large mass of our 
church membership never darken the door 
of the Sunday-school room. They in a 
measure relegate the religious training of 
their children to strangers. He who never 

to church is of course not very much 
interested in its welfare. So he who never 
goes to the Sunday-school, »rd by his pres- 
ence gives encouragement to those who toil 
without hope of pecuniary rewa:d, is not 
very much interested in its success. With 
too many of the parents of the church is the 
old adage true, “It makes no difference 
whether school keeps or not.” About two- 
thirds of the parents of the church for- 
get their vows made before God in the 
earlier days when their children came to 
them fresh from his presence. A large part 
of the children in our Sunday-schools make 
little, if any, preparation of the lessons at 
home. And whose fault is it? Are they 
to blame? A little encouragement on the 
part of the father or mother would set this 
matter right. The teacher's heart would 
not be quite so ofien pained with the list- 
less confession, “I have not looked over 
my lesson.” This lack of co-operation on 
the part of parents is one of the serious 
drawbacks to the success of every Sunday- 
school in the land. 

God speed the day when the Sunday- 
school will be the Bible-school of the 
church; when old and young, parents and 
children, shall meet together and learn of 
the deep things of God, which shall make 
them wise unto salvation. We are over 
four thousand years behind the age in this 
particular! In the church of the wilder- 
ness old and young areund the camp fires of 
Moses and Joshua learned the words of the 
law, and in the ages to come they will rise 
up in judgment against us. 

Teachers to Blame. 


Thirdly, the want of co-operation on the 
os of teachers. This is a serious obstacle. 

me teachers come to the school one Sun- 
day and stay away three. Some come regu- 
larly but they seem to take no more interest 
in the school than the children in their 
classes. Some come to see their friends, and 
have a good social time. Others come to be 
seen, with no other special object. Some 
hear their class read over the lesson and con- 
sider their work is then done. Some sow list- 
lessly, careless)y and prayerlessly, never ex- 
pecting to reap. They never ask questions. 
‘They never try to impress the truths of 
the lesson home upon the heart. Under the 
ministrations of such teachers a class will 
dwindle down to nothing, the school will 
lose its vitality, and the superintendent is 
the scapegoat upon whom the responsibility 
falls; and, indeed, I guess it is about right 
that it should. If he did his duty to the 
school he would thin out such noxious 
weeds, for they breed disintegration and 
death. Oh when will teachers feel the 
weight of duty in this matter, and do it unto 
God as well as to the school! When teach- 
ers learn that upon them devolves success 
or failure, then will the superintendent 
realize that the barriers which were in his 
way are removed, and that he has props 
upon which he can lean for support. 
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Pastors Arraigned, 


Another barrier in the way is, fourth, the 
want of co-operation on the part of pastors. 
Faithful nts, and teachers, and suitable 
accommodations, may all be present. The 
room may be surrounded with all the para- 
phernalia of the day ; parents may co-ope- 
rate by their prayers, their presence and 
their means; teachers may be all on fire 
with enthusiasm ; and yet the want of this 
auxiliary—the co-operation of the pastor— 
who is supposed to be a candlestick set in 
the midst of the church to diffuse his bor- 
rowed light to all—will leave a void that all 
the other advantages will be unable to fill. 
Not fifty per cent. of the pastors in this 
country measure up to the responsibility of 
the hour. About this proportion of the 
pastors of the land take no interest in the 
Sunday-school cause. How often the pastor 
looks upon the Sunday-school as a part 
of church work with which he has nothing 
todo! The memorable words of Jesus to 
Peter, “ Feed my sheep,” ring in his ears 
with such force as entirely to drown the 
sweet voices of the other portion of the 
flock, as they call forth from the fold, 
“Come and feed us.” Feed my lambs is as 
much an obligation on the Christian minis- 
ter as is any other department of his work. If 
I had a trumpet tongue that could be heard 
from pcle to pole I would ring in the ears of 
all God’s gospel messengers, “ Inasmuch as 
ye have done it to one of the least of these my 
disciples, ye have done it unto me.” 

Delinquent Scholars. 

Fifth, the want of co-operation on the 

art of scholars is another serious obstacle. 

any scholars come only once in awhile, 
are tardy when they do come, idle and | ist- 
lesa while present. Whatever is said by the 
teacher or superintendent by way of instruc- 
tion or application is with them like pour- 
ing water on a duck’s back. The scholar, 
like the faithful teacher, ought to feel a sort 
of pride in the success of the school. 

This is my school, that is our superinten- 
dent, these teachers are my friends, is not a 
sentiment, I am sorry to say, prevalent 
enough in our Sunday-schools. When the 
children of the Sunday-school learn this part 
of their duty then will the psc eens ma 
see the icebergs which like mountains sur- 
round him melt away into the calmness of 


“unobstructed waters. 


An Apathetic Church. 

Sixth, the want of co-operation on the part 
of the church. Of how many eee 
schools all over the country may this be 
said. The school isthe child of the church. 
As such it deserves at least parental recogni- 
tion. To whom does the child naturally 
look for help in its weakness and want, but 
to its father and mother? So this child of 
the church ought to be able to receive the 
benedictions of its parent, instead of cold in- 
difference, as is too often the case. 

To run a Sunday-school successfully costs 
money. Supplies are wanted. The teach- 
era and officers, in very many cases, must 
foot the bills. ‘Bear ye one another’s bur- 
tl is not a part of the creed of some 

ple. 

I have thus far spoken of the lack of co- 
operation on the part of parents, teachers, 
scholars, pastors, and the church. I now 
come to the last point, 

Too Much Co-operation! 

This may appear somewhat contradictory. 
Nevertheless, it is a positive truth. That 
this is the most serious obstacle the super- 
intendent meets in all his official relation to 
the school, there is no doubt. There are a 
good many well-meaning people who act 
without thought, who take it upon them- 
selves constantly to point out the more ex- 
cellent way. They obtrude themselves 
with their advice. They like new plans. 
They are forever suggesting changes. They 
are Officious. Many of them think that any- 
thing with whigh they are connected, like 
the lost arts, will die with their death. 

What a good thing it is to know that 
God’s work goes on when his workmen fall. 
Else the machinery of the church would 
get fearfully mixed up now and then. When 
some people die, wisdom will go down to 
the grave with them. What a pity it is, 
that these people could not learn this im- 
portant truth,—that some men know a few 
things besides what God has placed in their 
wise heads. They might thus save a too fre- 
quent recoyrse to the pious prayer: “From 
meddlesome, fault-finding, over-officious, 
over-wise people, Good Lord deliver us.” 

If any to whom this comes belong to either 
of the classes mentioned, and feel that they 
have not measured up to the standard of 
excellence required—please go back to your 
work, with a heart newly consecrated to 
Christ, and you will realize the best and 
sweetest benedictions of the Master, who 
when on earth went about doing good. 





Waat to Teaco. — Rev. Charles 
Brooks, father of the State Normal 
Schools in America, was asked by a tea- 
cher this question : “‘ What shall I teach 





my pupils?” He answered, “Teach 
them very thoroughly these five things : 

“1. To live religiously. 

“2. To think comprehensively. 

“3. To reckon mathematically. 

“4, To converse fluently ; and 

“5. To write grammatically. 

“If you successfully teach them these 
five things, you will nobly have done 
your duty to your pupils, to their parents, 
to your country, and to yourself.” 

“Amen!” said the preceptor. 





TEMPERANCE AND THE YOUNG. 





Camp Grounp, Sra-CriirF Grove, L. I., 
July 15, 1875. 


EAR TIMES: I have just listened to 

one of the most interesting of the many 
topics discussed by the temperance workers, 
assembled here in Convention to spend an 
entire week in considering the different 
phases of the temperance reform. “ The Best 
Methods for Temperance Work Among the 
Children in the Public Day and Sunday- 
schools” is the topic. Aware that in your 
very earnest and efficient efforts on behalf 
of the young, you do not fail to recognize 
tippling as one of the most fatally successful 
snares spread by “the evil one” for their 
unwary feet; and which, having the appar- 
ent sanction of a majority of the voting 
public, in the form of dram-shops licensed 
by the State, is most successful in counter- 
acting the teachings of Sunday-schools, I 
take great pleasure in sending you a brief 
summary of what apppeared to me to be the 
best methods suggested and reported. 

Miss Willard, of Chicago, the very excel- 
lent and efficient Corresponding Secretary 
of the Woman’s National Christian Temper- 
ance Union, occupied the first twenty min- 
utes in an able presentation of different 
methods adopted in various parts of the 
United States, with original suggestions. 
For practical utility we thought her address 
not excelled by any during the three days 
it was our privilege to remain at the camp- 
ground. “One carefully obtained and well 
established fact should be borne in mind, 
namely, that for every eight drunkards re- 
formed, seven backslide; whereas, for every 
eight early-pledged children, only one be- 
comes disloyal.” 

The total abstinence pledge should be in- 
troduced into every Sunday-school, and ef- 
fort made to procure the signature of every 
scholar. Once a month, or, what is less de- 
sirable, once in three months, an entire ses- 
sion should be devoted to temperance. “ Re- 
view Sunday” was recommended for this 
occasion. If it is thought this would infringe 
on the regular lessons, or prove impractica- 
ble with the use of “ Uniform Series,” a week- 
day with Bands of Hope might be prefer- 
able. These, and the entire pledge, were 
recommended. The opinion that those who 
use tobacco themselves were thereby well- 
nigh unfitted to be leaders in juvenile tem- 
perance work, seemed nearly unanimous. 
At least the chewers and smokers had no 
word of defense for themselves, but seemed 
to endorse the opinion, that on this account 
at least, the ladies were generally far the 
best suited to this work. 

A division of the pledge was suggested, 
thus constituting grades, or degrees. Thus, 
the first pledge to be against alcohol, in all 
its forms; the second against tobacco; the 
third against profanity ; the three constitu- 
ting the “ Roll of Honor.” This was much 
approved. 

Object lessons, it was believed, might be 
introduced occasionally with good effect 
with adults, such as “ Dr. Sewell’s plates,” 
illustrating the effect of alcohol on the 
stomach ; or a bit of raw beef in alcohol, to 
show how the latter “aids digestion,” or 
rather retards it; or two vials of wine—one 
fermented and the other not—to show the 
difference between the “red” wine, on which 
the Bible tells us we should not “look,” 
because “at the last it biteth like a serpent 
and stingeth like an adder ;” and the purple 
“stum’” “must,” or sweet wine which that 
sacred book commends as a blessing with 
which the presses of those who “honor the 





Lord with the first fruits of all their in- 
crease,” shall burst out. 

For the juvenile work of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union it was sug- 
gested that the Union of the town or 
district appoint two of its members to or- 
ganize the children of the community, hav- 
ing careful reference to the fitness of the 
ladies for that work. With consent of 
parents or guardians, if possible, all the 
children from five to twenty years of age 
should be included in the society by signing 
the pledge and constitution (unless there is 
to be a young people’s organization, when 
fifteen should be the maximum age for the 
juveniles), and made auxiliary to the W. 
C. Temp. Union, and report to the same. 

The society should be graded into bands 
of twenty each,—if possible, an equal num- 
ber of boys and girls,—and the officers 
should be a President, Secretary, and Treas- 
urer, with a Vice-President for each band, 
who shall sit with them at every meeting, 
and keep a record of their names, ages, con- 
duct, money paid, and give needed instruc- 
tion regarding the principles and work of the 
society, and be responsible, in their turns, for 
entertainment of the meetings by speeches, 
dialogues, recitations, quartettes, etc., from 
their bands. Members requested (not re- 
quired) to pay one cent per month, and 
shall at that time report success in keeping 
the pledge. Officers and Vice-Presidents 
constitute the Executive Committee. 

Second. Work in public day-schools. Ask 
permission of the school board to present 
the subject to the children at such time as 
they may think best—keeping them a few 
moments after time for dismission, or on 
Saturday. Speak to them briefly, but plainly 
and pointedly, and present the pledge for 
signatures. Interest the teachers, and get 
them to select temperance subjects for elo- 
cutionary exercises and compositions. 

In Massachusetts prizes have been offered 
in academies and high-schools for the best 
original essays, poems, compositions, and 
orations on subjects, scientific or otherwise, 
pertaining to temperance principles; and 
competitive occasions instituted between 
schools of adjacent localities draw largely on 
the attention and interest of the parents and 
communities, as well as lead the children to 
research and thought in that direction. 

We regretted that time and the form of 
the proposition debarred all discussion of 
the question, “ What can be done for the 
army of young criminals that is growing up 
in our cities, who attend neither day nor Sun- 
day-schools, but smoke, chew, and tipple?” 
and the control and punishment of which, 
we were but a few months since informed 
by the Chief of Police in Philadelphia, fur- 
nishes employment for fully one-third of 
that department of the city government. 

We hope, however, that they may reach 
this subject before the close of the Temper- 
ance Camp-meeting. 

Harriet N. K. Gorr. 











(T\HEY should help each other. In order 

to do this they should introduce to each 
other, insomuch that attendance on one 
would be regarded as an indication of at- 
tendance on the other.» This arrangement 
is not the fashion now, we are aware, but 
the reverse. Usually most .of those who 
hear the sermon run away from the school, 
and the greater part of the supporters of 
the school straggle in about the time the 
sermon closes, and from that time onward 
indefinitely. 

All wrong; we repeat it, all wrong. If 
our arrangement of the services of the 
Lord’s day really renders it impracticable, 
exhaustive, for the majority of the whole 
peony to hear the Word preached and also 
study it in classes, then our arrangement is 
wrong and should be changed. To our 
mind there is peculiar advantage in com- 
bining, on each Sabbath, the services of 
listening to a sermon and studying ina 
class. If other meetings interfere with this 
in any considerable number of classes, let 


or 80 i as to re- 
move the interference. It is not clear to us 





that the evening service, for preaching or 
otherwise, does. 

This evil of “scatteration” will never be 
effectually remedied while the whole tone 
of the sermon service tends to repel chil- 
dren, and while the school service is run to 
the music of the nursery. Here, perhaps, 
is the most radical difficulty. The remedy 
lies in simplifying and vivifying the former 
and in dignifying and broadening the latter. 
People cannot be driven to listen to the ser- 
mon or attend to the lesson ; they may be 
drawn to both by the adaptation of both to 
them.— The Standard. 





For The Sunday-Schoo! Times. 
THE INFLUENCE OF A YOUNG 
TEACHER IN HER CLASS. 


BY G. L. V. 





\ E should like to call the attention of 

young ladies who hold classes in the 
Sunday-school to the silent influence of their 
conduct upon their scholars. A young girl 
has “ finished her education,” as the phrase 
is, and feeling herself beyond pupilage, in 
worldly lore, she infers that she has no 
more to learn in heavenly things and she 
absents herself from her class in the Sun- 
day-school. Her teacher vainly attempts 
to recall her. Finally she is invited by the 
superintendent to take a class; under this 
promotion she is willing to return and her 
name is enrolled among the teachers. She 
has a class of little girls assigned her; it is 
not in the Sunday-school room alone that 
she meets them; they are the little sisters 
of her young friends and companions; all 
through the week, when she visits socially, 
she has free access tothem. They are at 
home when she runs in in a neighborly 
way; they join in the conversation, and 
perhaps loll upon her lap or lean on her 
shoulder when she is talking most viva- 
ciously to sister. They listen as she laughs 
and talks, and they see her in her most un- 
guarded moments ; they stand by with eyes 
and mouth both open to take in the very 
words and gestures; and should her voice 
and sister’s sink into a low whisper they 
are all the more eager listeners. They 
know from her own lips what she likes and 
dislikes. The earnestness of her words and 
the eagerness of her manners tell them 
most unmistakably in what she is inter- 
ested. They can judge what most excites 
her admiration and what kindles her ardor ; 
they can tell what she holds to be of the 
utmost importance. The subjects upon 
which she becomes animated they hold to 
be of primary interest, and the topics that 
engross her grow to them to be of cardinal 
value. 

What is it that they, teacher and elder 
sister, talk about in these moments of free 
and easy and confidential intercourse? Has 
teacher expressed herself as longing that 
grace may be given her for the responsi- 
bilities of her new position? Has she in 
all those eager tones been telling how she 
yearns over her scholars, and how she longs 
to have them children of God? Has she 
expatiated on the nobleness of self-sacrifice ; 
on the attainment of a higher life? Has 
she enlarged upon some experience of her 
own or another’s Christian walk? Has she 
been extolling benevolence and by her warm 
commendation and practice made its service 
seem alluring? If she has done this, then, 
in those social visits, she has clinched the 
teachings of many Sunday-school lessons, 
and has impressed upon the minds of her 
young and attentive listeners truths which 
will never be forgotten. She has prepared 
the soil for the Sunday planting and she 
may look for an abundant harvest. But 
were these things the topics of discourse 
during these visits? Was it not rather the 
gossip about the town, the criticism on 
the actions of acquaintances, and their 
motives of action? Was it not deess, in all 
variations and modes, that incited the elo- 
quence of the speakers and interest of the 
listeners? Was not the most of it flippant 
and frivolous and nonsensical? Did they 
not descant upon that “perfectly elegant 
shawl,” that “love of a bonnet,” those 
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“ awful dreases,” and that “horrid sacque,” 
with an abundant use of the adjectives 
which could only properly be applied to the 
wonders of nature or the triumphs of art? 

Now, what was the eff. ct of this upon the 
child’s heart, coming as it does from the 
same lips that taught ber a few days before 
that simplicity in adornment was most be- 
coming and not “ braided hair, or gold, or 
pearls, or costly array. But (which becom- 
eth women professing godliness) with good 
works.” 

Perhaps there was, during these visita, 
an interchange of opinion regarding the 
faults and failings of mutual acquaintances, 
a keen sensibility to the imperfections of 
neighbors, and a censorious repetition of the 
weaknesses and disagreement of friends, I 
greatly fear, that, if such has been the case, 
all the good-will and tenderness has been 
dissipated which the young teacher thought 
to inculcate on the previous week in that 
beautiful verse, “ Be ye kind, one to another, 
tender-hearted ; forgiving one another, even 
as God for Christ’s sake hgth forgiven you.” 


Young teacher, be sure that these, your 
words, your opinions and your suggestions, 
thus unguardedly laid before your scholar 
and expressed with an earnestness which 
you never evince in your Sunday lesson, 
make the more permanent impression on 
your scholar, and they are the influences 
of your life moulding the life of the child. 
Perhaps your scholars are poor girls and 
you do not meet them in yo.r friendly in- 
terchange of vieits, as they are not on your 
calling list. There are other ways in which 
you unconsciously influence them. You go 
to your class richly dressed; velvet, silk, 
feathers and lace goto make up your stylish 
and not unbecoming attire. They have the 
same feminine love of dress that you have, 
but they have not the money, or the good 
taste, or the cultivation to indulge in it and 
to express it properly. However, your ap- 
pearance made an impression on them; in 
fact, it was the lesson of the day and they 
proceed to act upon it through the week en- 
suing. A bit of broken, half-defaced mir- 
ror, stuck against her attic window, is the 
medium by which your poor scholar pro- 
poses to adorn herself in imitation of her 
teacher. She has faded ribbons and dirty 
gauze, torn lace and furzy looking feathers, 
and when she has made herself as ridicu- 
lous as she can, with the facilities afforded, 
she appears in the Sunday-school. You 
laugh behind your handkerchief for you are 
too kind-hearted to hurt her feelings, and 
perhaps you wink at an associate in the 
next class. But, my dear young teacher, 
she learned this as her last Sunday lesson. 
You are the fashion-plate for her. If you 
only knew it, she is the exact type of your- 
self in a lower sphere of life. You love 
dress, so does she. You indulge your taste 
in it, so does she. But you have money 
which gives you freedom and choice in the 
selection of your apparel, and she has not, 
and so you differ, not in the characteristics, 
but in outward circumstances. 

The deportment of a teacher in the class 
and school has also a greater influence on 
her scholars than any au.aonition may have. 
If she fails to show respect and attention 
during prayer time, if she shows no interest 
during an address, if she does not join in the 
singing, her scholars will be her close imi- 
tators. If the teacher leans over to a young 
friend in the next class and begins a rapid 
conversation on subjects totally irrelevant to 
the hour, then it will be useless to check her 
scholars for whispering; she need not raise 
her finger in warning, she need not shake 
her head at them; her actions have taught 
them otherwise, and so her admonitions 
carry no weight, 

Young teacher, should you not then be 
careful as to the impression you are making 
upon your scholars by your walk and can- 
duct through your daily life? We know 
that the wrong has been oftentimes unin- 
tentional, because what you did and said 
seemed to you a matter of no moment. The 
great Fenelon has said: “We are more 





easily led away by little things because we 
believe them more innocent. * * * True 
love to God thinks nothing small. All that 
can _ or displease him is srl 
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Tuesday, June 29. 


N commencing his address at the meeting 
to-day, Mr. Moody said:—“ As our 
meetings are drawing to a clove, I find a 
great many people coming and anxiously 
inquiring, ‘ What must I do to be saved?” 
He proceeded to show how the answer to 
this all-important question was scattered up 
and down the Gospel by St. John, in every 
chapter of which, except two, was to be 
found the word “believe” in some shape. 
In chap. 20: 31, the apostle says, “ These 
things are written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; 
and that believing ye might have life 
through his name.” Unbelief was the 
crowning sin of the world. Mr. Moody 
went over the various passages in this gos- 
pel having reference to “believing,” and 
applied them to his hearers. Addressing 
the Christians, he described three classes of 
them set forth in the 3d, 4th, and 7th chap- 
ters. Being born of water and the Spirit 
they had entered the Kingdom. The second 
kind of Christians are portrayed in the 4th 
chapter as having within them a well of wa- 
ter, springing up unto everlasting life. No 
Christian can work for others unless he has 
got enough for himself and something to 
spare. But the best kind of Christians are 
those described in the 7th chapter as a flow- 
ing river—a perennial stream of blessing. 
Every Christian ought to be like an Arte- 
sian well. In the 10th chapter we read that 
“many believed on Him there.” They 
didn’t wait till they had an inquiry meeting. 
Why not believe on Him now ? 
A Prayer in Song. 

Mr. Sankey usually sings the gospel. To- 
day he gave us what we might call a short, 
but very pointed “prayer in song.” We 
give it as taken down while he sang :— 
ee ae holingss give me, more sweetness dope 

ence in suffering, wore sorrow for sin, 


More ‘faith in my Saviour, more sense of His care, 
More joy in His service, more purpose in prayer. 


“ More gratitude give me, more trust in the Lord, 
More zeal for His glory, more hope in His Word ; 

More tears at His sorrow, more pain at His rief, 
More meekness in trial, more praise for relief. 


“ More victory give me, more strength to o’ercome, 
More yg oth from earth-staios, more lougings 
More fit for His ‘coming, more use would I be, 
More blessed and holy, more, Saviour, like Thee.” 

Mr. Sankey then prayed specially for two 
widowed mothers who had written to him sta- 
ting their anxiety for the conversion of their 
sons who were sailors. 

Mr. Paton related an incident. for the en- 
couragement of any seeking souls who 
might be present. A lady of considerable 
intelligence came to the Opera House to 
scoff at the whole movement. After getting 
to the meeting she spoke against it to those 
around her. She could not see the speaker 
where she sat at first, but some kind friend 
gave her a better seat. Mr. Moody had not 
spoken very long till she began to be inter- 
ested in what was said. She left that meet- 
ing ceasing to be a scoffer, but nothing more. 
Mr. Moody’s subject was “ Immediate Con- 
version,” and that was the particular phase 
of this movement to which she objected, 
Ten days ago she went to the meeting at 
Camberwell, and, strangely enough, Mr. 
Moody spoke on the same subject. The 
lady thought that surely God must have a 
controversy with her, and somehow she 
found her way to the inquiry room, where 
she was spoken to by a young Scotchman, 
and she seemed greatly impressed by his ear- 
nestness, She attempted to go to the meet- 
ing in the evening for men, but failed to 
gain admission. Some Christian workers 
spoke to her outside. Presently a third per- 





son came up to whom this worker also 
spoke, and during this conversation the lady, 
as it were in an instant, saw the truth, and 
was brought to Christ in the very way to 
which she had formerly objected so much. 
She and her husband were both pronounced 
Unitarians before, and she is now seeking to 
lead him to the Saviour she has found. 

After prayer Mr. Henry Moorhouse made 
some remarks on the difference between be- 
lieving about Christ and believing in or on 
or upon Christ, as it is put in John’s Gospel. 

Several persons rose for prayer on their 
behalf at the close, and were afterwards 
conversed with. 

Wednesday, June 30, 

To-day there was a goodly attendance, 
many working men being in the upper 
gallery. Among the requesta was one from 
a schoolmaster, who had come to the meet- 
ings from the country, and was returning 
to-day, still without having the assurance of 
salvation. 

Mr. Moody, following up his address of 
yesterday, read the conversion of the Phi- 
lippian gaoler and other passages to show 
that salvation is accomplished, and has only 
to be received by faith. “I hope every man 
and woman will go out of this theatre ‘ jus- 
tified from all things’ to-day,” said Mr. 
Moody, as he threw the meeting open for 
testimony. 

Mr. H. L. Hastings, to show the way of 
salvation, told of a deputation from the 
Southern States that came to President Lin- 
coln, saying that they wanted peace. He 
replied that their only way to obtain it was 
to “stop fighting.” So he said what the 
sinner has to do is to “stop fighting,” and 
accept Christ. 

Alternate prayer and testimony followed, 
and then was sung the 50th hymn, the cho- 
rus of which calls upon all 


“To receive and believe and confess Him, 
That all His salvation may know.”’ 


A clergymen on the platform, after quo- 
ting the text, “The wages of sin is death, 
but the gift of God is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord,” said every anxious 
soul who did not believe was dividing this 
passage—believing the first half, and not 
the second. Why not be consistent, and ac- 
cept the latter part of the text on the same 
testimony as the other? 

The close of the meeting was a repetition 
of the very solemn and hallowed scene that 
was witnessed at Monday’s meeting. From 
the numbers who rose to ask prayer for 
themselves and others there was very joyful 
proof that the Spirit of God is working in 
our midst mightily. May the desires thus 
implanted in many hearts find an abundant 
answer. 

Friday, Jaly 2. 

Mr. Henry Moorhouse gave an exquisite 
little address—a miniature Bible-reading it 
might be called—on the “Sweet word 

*‘Come.’” The first “come” in the Bible, 
he said, was a “come of Salvation,” when 
God invited Noah and his family into the 
Ark. The last “come” in the Bible was a 
“come of Salvation,” too,— The Spirit and 
the Bride say come,” etc. After John had 
seen all the glories of heaven, the Lord 
Jesus Christ sent him the message, “ Come,” 
the last message Jesus sent from heaven to 
his earth. 

Luke 14: 5, “Make haste and come down, 
for to-day I must abide at thy house.” Peo- 
ple said Zaccheus was very much in earnest, 
but if he was he would have been like the 
woman who pressed through the crowd to 
touch Jesus, instead of hiding himself up in 
atree. It does not say that Zaccheus saw 
Jesus, but Jesus saw Zaccheus. We are 
naturally proud, and, like Zaccheus, we wish 
to exalt ourselves; but before Jesus can do 
us any good, we must come down. 

Matthew 11: 28, “Come unto Me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” This is a very important 
“come ;” there must be a coming unto the 
person of the Lord Jesus Christ. Many 
people think salvation depends on receiving 
the doctrines of the Bible, but we may re- 
ceive every doctrine in this Book and not 





be a Christian. I was crossing the Atlan- 
tic, said Mr, Moorhouse, and on board the 
ship there was an American who argued on 
every question that came up, no matter 
what it was. Christianity was spoken about, 
and he wanted to prove to me that he was 
as good a Christian as anybody in the ship 
because he believed al! that was in the 
Bible. He was too smart for me, and I 
could not argue with him, but I said, “I 
have been three times in America. I have 
gone right from New York to California and 
back again. If you were to ask me my 
opinion of America, suppose I should say it 
was just as good as yours, and that I was as 
much an American as you?” Views about 
Christ don’t make us Christians; we must 
come to Him as a person. Come unto me. 

In 2 Cor. 5: 17, we have another “ come”’ 
from the lips of God. “Come out from 
among them, and be ye separate.” Some 
people think that should be the first “ come ” 
—that coming out and being separate makes 
them Christians. But this is Jesus’ mes- 
sage to his people. I do not come out to 
make myself a Christian, but because I am 
a Christian. Mr. Moorhouse, in illustration 
of this point, told the incident (which is 
often quoted by Mr. Moody) of the gold 
chain lying for three days in his pocket 
along with a lead whistle, and how, when 
he pulled it out at the end of that time, it 
was 20 covered over with the lead, he thought 
it was a spurious chain. The gold did not 
purify the lead, but the lead corrupted the 
gold. The lesson for Christians is obvious. 

John 21: 12, “Come and dine.” As soon 
as we cease to let the world satisfy us, God 
satisfies us. There are three sweet words of 
the Saviour to Peter in this chapter, “Come 
and dine;’ “Feed my sheep,” “Follow 
thou me.” God never sends a hungry 
Christian to feed his-sheep; they must 
themselves first be fed. If we dine with the 
Master, we are able to go and satisfv some 
one else. Therein we shall follow Him. 

John 11: 43, “ Lazarus come forth.” Jesus 
has but to speak the word, and the dead 
will live. Ah! but that was Jesus, you say. 
“Greater things than these shall ye do.” 
We have not got this power, simply because 
we have not got the other “comes” that go 
before. 

Another sweet “come,” Mark 6: 31, 
“Come ye yourselves apart into a desert 
place and rest awhile.’ They had received 
power to cast out devils; they had come 
back and told Jesus of the sermons they 
had preached, and the mighty deeds they 
had done, expecting him, perhaps, to pat 
them on the back and say, “ Ye did well.” 
There is something we need just as much, 
and that is to be with himself. Notice one 
point: Christ did not say, “Go into a de- 
sert place.” He never sends us into the 
desert ; he takes us there. The desert is a 
sweet place when the Master is with us. 
God sends us these seemingly mysterious 
visitations of his providence that we may 
“come apart.” 

John 14: 3, “I will come again, and re- 
ceive you unto myself.” Christ said he 
would go away, and he dig. He has pro- 
mised to come back, and this word is as sure 
as the other. Then his word will be, “ Come 
home.” Salvation begins with “Come 
down,” and ends with “ Come home.” 

Put these seven sweet “comes” together: 
**Come down,” “Come to Me,” “Come 
out,” “Come and dine,” “Come forth,” 
“Come apart,” “Come home.’ May God 
open your ears to hear the Master’s voice. 

Such a casket of gems, so beautifully set, 
we have seldom met with. Surely each one 
of them, and all put together, will afford 
theme for our readers’ wondrous meditation 
for many a day and many a month to come. 

During the subsequent stage of the meet- 
ing a woman in the gallery engaged in prayer 
in a way that thrilled our hearts. 





DAMBERWELL-GREEN HALL. 





‘OUR months have passed away since 
that memorable Tuesday evening. 
March 7, 1875, on which the evangelists 
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opened their mission in the metropolis, and 
Mr. Moody called on the vast assemblage to 
“thank God for what He was going to do in 
London.” Every one who has followed the 
course of the meetings, north, east, west, 
and south, during these four eventful 
months must be constrained to admit that 
the results have amply justified Mr. Moody’s 
faith. “The Lord hath done great things, 
whereof we are glad.” How far the Spirit’s 
working has been hindered by the want of 
a like faith on the part of many London 
Christians who have either given this great 
movement the cold shoulder, or, at most, a 
half-hearted support, it is impossible to de- 
termine. Looking at the estimate given by 
our Saviour himself as to the worth of one 
human soul, and being assured that hun- 
dreds—we think we may safely say thous- 
ands—of human souls have received a new 
and endless life through the channel of 
these four months’ services, we cannot but 
gratefully record our thanksgiving to God 
for sending our American friends into our 
midst, and for the varied blessings that have 
flowed through them to so many individuals, 
and to the Church at large. Four days only 
now remain for them to labor in our midst. 
Even in this brief space we trust many a 
goodly sheaf will be garnered for the win- 
nowing time that lies beyond. 

The meetings in the South, during the 
past week, have been full of encourage- 
ment. The attendance has been fully and 
steadily sustained, and, as a rule, the capa- 
cities of the hall have been taxed to the 
utmost, though the overflow meetings have 
not been numerous or large. These, when 
found necessary, were conducted by Mr. 
Henry Moorhouse, in Camberwell-Green 
Chapel. 

Taking Wednesday evening as a sample 
of last week’s meeting, we feel disposed to 
refer specially to one very noticeable feature 
of this movement, viz: the absence of any- 
thing like physical disturbance or excite- 
ment. If the test applied by Dr. H. Bonar, 
at the Mildmay Conference, be a true one— 
that the less of excitement there is at the 
meetings, the more likely is the Spirit of 
God to be at work—then the Holy Spirit’s 
power and presence have been very mani- 
fest throughout. During Mr. Moody’s ad- 
dress on the text, “ There was no room for 
them in the inn” we _ were particu- 
arly struck by the almost deathly still- 
ness that reigned over the eagerly attentive 
audience. The subject was a very touching 
one, and Mr. Moody’s treatment of it was, 
we think, eminently calculated to awaken 
and draw out the tenderest emotions of the 
heart toward Him who, while on earth, 
“had nowhere to lay his head.’ What a 
wonderful power there is in the story of 
Christ’s humiliation, when told out of a 
sympathetic heart, to hush men’s minds and 
subdue men’s spirits. 

This was equally noticeable on the after- 
noon of Sunday last, when Mr. Moody, ad- 
dressing an audience of women that filled 
every corner of Camberwell Hall, chose as 
his theme the story of the Cross fore- 
shadowed by the words of the prophet, “ He 
was wounded for our transgressions.” 

“Tf I could just make this scene real, and 
the great truth could be brought home to 
our hearts that ‘ Christ died for our sins,’ I 
am sure all here would bow at the Cross and 
take salvation as a gift. But the great 
trouble is, we do not make these things real. 
We read about the sufferings of Christ, and 
almost before we have ceased reading we 
forget all about it. I have often thought, if 
[ could pieture this scene of the Cross, and 
bring it out as it took place, I would preach 
but one sermon, and that would be from 
these words, ‘He was wounded for our 
transgressions.’ ” 

Such was the purport of Mr. Moody’s 
opening sentences, and it must be confessed 
that he succeeded in making this “ divine 
tragedy” as real as human speech could well 
make it. With great minuteness of detail 
he followed the footsteps of the Saviour into 
the upper room, through the incidents of 
the Last Supper, the bitter agony of the 





garden, the shameful betrayal and arrest, 
the indignity of the mock trial, the intensely 
painful scourging, and “ the crowning act of 
earth and hell” at Calvary’s tree. Then he 
portrayed the brighter scenes of the burial 
and resurrection, the brief earthly sojourn 
that followed, and the Ascension of Our 
Lord, with the comforting promise of his 
return. As he drew this picture with vivid 
touch, he drew at the same time the tears 
from many eyes, and it was difficult to con- 
ceive of there being a single listener in that 
immense audience remaining unmoved. 
Many, at all events, were moved so far as 
to respond with readiness to the custo- 
mary appeal of the preacher to rise, in 
token of their wish to be prayed for, 
or to become disciples of this crucified but 
now risen and exalted Saviour. Just as 
Mr. Moody was on the point of making this 
appeal at the close of the address, he was 
somewhat disconcerted by. a severe and pro- 
longed fit of coughing by a child on the 
platform ; and this untoward incident dis- 
turbed the usual order of the service, though 
we are fain to hope it did not mar any of 
the solemn effect evidently produced by Mr. 
Moody’s recital of the story of the Cross. 

The evening service, when the Hall was 
filled to overflowing with an imposing array 
of men, was an exact copy of the afternoon 
one. At both Mr. Sankey sang, 

“O Christ! what burdens bowed Thy head’ 
with that marvellous pathos which is a 
prominent quality in his voice. The tune, 
which is one of his own composition, is ad- 
mirably wedded to the awe-inspiring senti- 
ments of the hymn, and this part of the ser- 
vice well harmonized with the sermon. Out 
of two such audiences, and as the result of 
two such services as those of Sunday after- 
noon and evening, one may fairly expect 
large accessions to the followers of the Lamb. 

Though last in order of mention, certainly 
not least in importance, was the early morn- 
ing service for Christian workers. The Hall 
was not crowded out, as on the previous 
Sunday, owing, doubtless, to the wet morn- 
ing, but it was nearly full, and those who 
were regardless of the rain were amply re- 
warded by hearing Mr. Moody’s valuable 
address on “ How to study the Bible.” 

Mr. Sankey contributed to the interest of 
the service by singing that rousing call to 
action : 

“There’s a cry from Macedonia, Come and help us! 

The light of the Gospel bring; 

Let us hear the joyful tidings of salvation ; 

We thirst for the living spring.” 

Mr. Moody announced the meetings of 
Sunday next as the close of their present 
labors in this country. 

In the evening a large overflow meeting 
for women was held in Camberwell-Green 
Chapel, and was addressed with considerable 
effect by our esteemed contributor Miss 


Cotton, of Dorking. 





BOW-ROAD HALL. 





HE glad tidings of salvation are still 
proclaimed in Bow-Road Hall, though 
its days arenumbered. After this week the 
voices of the preacher and the singers will 
cease. Last week the Jubilee Singers drew 
large crowds to hear them, and, we need 
scarcely say, charmed and enthralled the 
thousands who went. We doubt not they 
helped many on the way to heaven by their 
“ladder of song,” and, we trust, allured 
many more to leave the downward path and 
enter on that one which leads to life eternal. 
The way in which these American (or 
African ?) friends have stuck to their posts 
at Bow-Road Hall is beyond all praise, 
though we feel assured’they seek not the 
praise of men, but the glory of God, in the 
redemption of their fellows. Still, we hope 
their generous devotion will not be for- 
gotten when they follow anew the more im- 
mediate object of their mission. 

Mr. H. Varley has preached for some 
nights with much power, and the slain of 
the Lord, we trust, have been many. On 
Friday evening last he gave his parting ad- 
dress on the “ Paschal Lamb,” and a yery 





solemn and suggestive word it was, both to 
the “protected” and the “unprotected” 
sinner. He gave a detailed and minute de- 
scription of the ceremonial required of the 
obedient Israelites in the observance of the 
first Passover, and he showed the wealth of 
meaning that lay under the smallest of these 
commands, in a way that must have been 
both fresh and profitable to many of his 
hearers, as it was to us. What a wonderful 
storehouse of treasures, new and old, is the 
sacred volume! 

Meetings both for young women and men 
were held at the close of the regular service. 





VICTORIA THEATRE. 


HE interest and attendance at the meet- 
ings here, conducted by Major J. H. Cole, 
increases as the weeks go by. Many cases 
of undoubted and striking conversions are 
taking place. ‘ 

One evening last week, at the commence- 
ment of the service, a man rose up and said, 
“For five years there has not been a day 
but I had been drunk till a week ago, when 
I heard you (pointing to Major Cole) speak 
on the words, ‘God so loved the world,’ etc. 
That ‘ whosoever’ rang down in my soul, and 
I got no rest when I went home until I 
asked God for Christ’s sake to save me. I 
want to say that I have not touched the 
drink since. I am a saved man, and God 
has kept me till now,” The effect of these 
sentences was such that Major Cole deemed 
it best, instead of giving an address, to throw 
the meeting open for testimony, and the 
whole service was occupied by the young 
converts telling out what God had done for 
them. 

Last Sunday afternoon the Major had a 
social gathering of about fifty of his young 
helpers, after which they sallied forth into 
the alleys and courts of the neighborhood, 
which is almost the lowest of the low, and 
sang the people into the evening meeting. 
The result was a crowded house and glorious 
ingathering. 

Mr. Henry Moorhouse was present and 
spoke one evening recently, and he bears 
testimony to the wonderful work of God 
going on in connection with the theatre ser- 
vices. Thus is Major Cole, with his little 
band of earnest helpers, encouraged to go on 
in his good work. . 


Major Cole has three times said good-bye 
to the thousands of children who gather to 
his Saturday afternoon services at Bow-Road 
Hall, but so much anxiety was shown by 
the children that each time he has had to 
promise them another meeting. Last Satur- 
day afternoon some 6,000 to 7,000 were 
there, and a happy time of ingathering was 
experienced. Next Saturday he will hold 
what will, in all likelihood, be the last chil- 
dren’s meeting in Bow-Road Hall, and the 
Jubilee Singers, with their unflagging zeal, 
will be present to help by their powerfully 
winning voices. 





“THEN YOU HAVE A FATHER.” 
EV. Dr. Jonas King once went to 
visit the children in an orphan asy- 
lum. The children were seated in a 
school-room, and Dr. Kiug stood on a 
plattorm before them. ol 
“So this is an orphan asylum,” said 
he. “ [suppose that many of you child- 
ren would tell that you have no father 
or mother, were I to ask you.” 
“Yes, sir; yes, sir;” said some little 
voices. 
“How many of you say you have no 
father? Hold up your bands.” 
A forest of hands were put up. 
“So you say you have nu father?” 
“Yes, sir; yes, sir.” 

“ Now,” said Dr. King, “do you ever 
say the Lord’s Prayer? Let me hear 
ou.” ‘ 

The children began, “Our Father, who 
art in heaven—” 

“ Stop, children,” said Dr. King; “ did 
you begin right?” 

The children began again, “Our 
Father, who art in heaven—” 

“Stop again, children,” said Dr. King. 





“What did you say? Our Father? Then 
r have a Father; a good rich Father. 

want to tell you about him. He owns 
allthe gold in California; He owns all 
the world; He can give you as much of 
anything as he sees is best for you. Now, 
children, never forget that you have'a 
Father. Go to Him for all you want, as 
if you could see Him. He is able and 
willing to do all that is for your good.” 
—Selected. 





SNARING THE SHY BIRDS. 


LL Sunday-school work, but especi- 

ally the mission part of it, requires 

tact and ingenuity. This experience 

from a young missionary of the Ameri- 

can Sunday-School Union may be help- 
ful to all winners of souls: 

“You would laugh to see me snare 
some of these shy ones,—those who mis- 
trust I have an idea I am trying to con- 
vert the heathen (what heathen are, 
they don’t know). In one place I turned 
a corn-sheller for a man over two hours, 
He was trying to feed and turn it alone. 
At another place I changed works with 
a woman who was trying to hold a six- 
month old babe and churn at the same 
time. First I held the child awhile, 
and then she held him, and I churned. 
Again, I came at night to a farm-house, 
whose owner was cross and surly, just as 
he was going out to milk. I took a pail 
and milked one cow more than he did, 
paid him fifty cents for my supper, lodg- 
ing and breakfast, and he came to Sun- 


day-school the following Sabbath with a 
whole load,” 











THE FINE ARTS. 


Four beautiful Fine Oil Chromos, 7x9, 
and one 9x12, sent for 50 cents, and six, 
size 9x12, and six 12x16, sent for $1.00; 
or a full Family Portfolio of 100 Oil and 
Gem Chromos, all designs, very fine, 
$2.00. Our Chromos are fac simile repro- 
ductions of the choicest works of the 
Great Masters, and pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs equal to the Original Oil Paint- 
ings. Our Scriptural Scenes, Landscapes, 
Fruits and Flowers, are having a large 
sale. We are daily in receipt of letters 
from all parts of the world, expressing 
the entire satisfaction of our patrons. 
Two hundred Decalcomania Pictures sent 
for 35 cents; large mixed, all kinds, $1.00, 
or, one thousand for $3.00. A sample 
of Decalcomania Pictures, with full in- 
structions to transfer the same will ac- 
company each of the above orders if 
desired. 

Address. inclosing price in registered 
letter, or P. O. Order, and *a three-cent 
stamp for return of Goods by mail, B. 
ALEXANDER & Co, Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers in Decalcomania Pictures, 
Fine Oil Chromos, etc., 66 Fulton Street, 
New York. Agents and the Trade are 
making from $12 to $15 daily, selling our 
Goods. Agents’ full outfit sent on re- 
ceipt of $500, Please state the name of 
the paper you saw this in. 











- Advertising Department. 
DEAFNESS IMPROVED 


BY USING DR. DIMOCK’'S SELF-RETAINING 
AURICLE3. Circulars free. Drs. Dimeock & 
WETHERILL, Buffalo, NS. Y. 31-4 














TEMPLE HARP. 
A very choice selection of Sacred Music for Choirs, 
Singing Schoolsand Musieai Societies iu the seven, 
Character Notes by which any one can learn to 
sing in one-fourth the time i1equired by other 
methods 

CRYSTAL GEMS. 
A new musc beok tor sabbath schovis in the 
Seven-Character Notes beirg the most vatural and 
easy system yet discoverea. It contaius & rare 
selection of new tunes, the most beauiful and 
p pular’ever published. Specimen peges of both 
the abi ve maiied ‘ree 

MILLERS’ BIBLE & PUBLISHING HOUSE, 

30 13] Nos. 1102 & 1104 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 





CHAUTAUQUA LAKE. , 
Near this b.*utiful locality is situated an old 


richly endowea Seminary, for both sexes, for 
Christian culture, 


THE CHAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE. 
Fall term opens August 24. For catalogue address 
REV. J. T. EDWARDS, A. M., 
Principal, Randolph, N. Y. 
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Books. 


CHILPHOOD: THE TEXT-BOOK OF 
THE AGE. By the Rev. W. F. Crafts, 
(** Uncle Will, V. M.”) Author of “ Through 
the Eye to the Heart,” and “ Trophies of 
Song.” Boston: Lee & Shepard. This is 
a book that parents, teachers, pastors, and 
all lovers of childhood will want to have. 
It is an attempt from the standpoint of a 
rare sympathy with children and their 
needs as immortals, to interest our older 
humanity in them. With all the progress 
of our age, and of the ages, the science of 
childhood is lamentably little understood. 
Child nature, child needs, child possibilities 
are only beginning to be fathomed. No 
right education, whether religious, intel- 
lectual, or physical, can ever be secured un- 
til the principles that underlie the philoso- 
phy of child life are understood. It is not 
too much to say that most of our Sunday- 
school teaching is at fault for the very rea- 
son that while the lesson is studied, and the 
general methods of imparting it, the chil- 
dren themselves aré not studied, and spe- 
cific methods of carrying the truth directly 
to their minds and hearts are not under- 
stood. It is surprising how workmen upon 
such infinitely precious material will per- 
sist in their perilous experiments, with the 
utmost abandon of ignorance and incom- 
petency. Now we hail every essay at a 
better understanding of the godlike 
material which we are given to work 
upon and to fashion after the glori- 
ous image of Him who created it. We 
think that this work, compilation only. as 
it is, in the main, will help us in the needed 
direction. We welcome it heartily. Let 
teachers buy it and study it through and 
through, and be imbued with the spirit of 
it, and they will be in the way of becoming 
better fitted for leading and teaching the 
precious little ones. In addition to the 
theoretical portions of the book, which the 
author has given in addresses at Conven- 
tions, in articles in our own columns, and 
in other places, there is a ‘ Childhood's 
Dictionary,” and “ Specimens’’ of children’s 
sayings and doings, many of them wonder- 
fully beautiful (though not all of them, we 
think, well authenticated as facts), and a 
great number of incidents of child-life, of 
rare value. While we intimate that all the 
facts are not well authenticated, we do not 
mean to assert that the generic truth has 
been overstrained in a single instance ; for 
we believe that nothing on earth can exceed 
or rare poetry of thought, simplicity and 
directness of expression, and far reaching 

ubtleness of wisdom, some of the sayings 
of little children. We believe that the in- 
spired Psalmist was uttering no mere fic- 
tion of rhetoric when he wrote, ‘‘ Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings Thou hast or- 
dained praise.”’ It is a patent, literal, blessed 
fact, that the world is too slow in accepting 
in the breadth and fullness of its real signifi- 
cance. We hail this book for the very rea- 
son that it is a contribution to our under- 
standing of the divine significance of a child. 
We are glad to notice also that Mrs. Crafts 
has given a chapter on the Kindergarten, 
which adds to the value of the book. 


POPULAR RESORTS, And How to 
Reach Them. Combining a Brief Descrip- 
tion of the Principal Summer Retreats in 
the United States, and the Routes of Travel 
Leading to Them. By John B. Bachelder. 
Author of ‘The Illustrated Tourists’ 
Guide,” “Gettysburg: What to See and 
How to see it,” etc. Illustrated by 152 
wood-cuts by the best engravers; many of 
them from original sketches by the author. 
Boston: John B. Bachelder (at Messrs. Lee 
& Shepard's). This is the third edition of 
a work that is coming to be increasingly 
popular with the pleasure-going public. So 
rapidly has it won its way into favor, that 
its projector has determined still further to 
enlarge its scope and to make of it an annual 
publication, while in next year's edition, 
in view of the Centennial, special attention 
will be bestowed upon pleasure-routes, 
leading from every section of the land to 
Philadelphia. We are greatly pleased with 
the work. The descriptions of scenery are 
brief but vivid, and sufficiently enthusiastic 
to enkindle the itinerating fever in all 
bodies who are capable of catching the an- 





nnal disorder. It is more than a guide-book, 
it is a guide, a personal frignd who has had 
experience in travel sitting by you as you 
are asking, ‘‘ Where shall I go this summer, 
and how shall I best get there?’”” With the 
help of his friendly advice your choice is 
made comparatively easy, and you are full 
of thanks for the servicé. One rarely if ever 
sees such finely executed engravings in a 
book of travels. They are equal to the cuts 
in many of our most expensive holiday 
gift-books, and thus give to the work 
the double value of a tourists’ guide and a 
handsome volume for the home reading- 
table. Nearly every part of our vast coun- 
try is represented, New England, New York, 
and Pennsylvania scénery receiving special 
illustration. Points of beauty and attrac- 
tiveness that are usually passed by are 
brought to iight for us, and we are left with 
the impression of the wonderful wealth of 
grandeur and beauty that Nature spreads 
out for appreciating souls in our truly pic- 
turesque America. A large railroad map, 
colored, with a full index, chapters of hints 
to pedestrians, equestrians, camping-out 
parties, etc.,—in short, all that one would 
be likely to look for in choosing and making 
ready for a summer’s tour is contained in 
it. Consult it before you select your route 
this year. It may put you on the right 
track for a season of enjoyment that will be 
memorable for the rest of your life. The 
book may be had by addressing George A. 
Foxcroft, Jr., General Agent, with Messrs. 
Lee& Shepard, Boston. ° 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
GUTHRIE, D.D. ; and Memoir by his Sons 
Rev. David K. Guthrie and Charles J. Guth- 
rie, M.A. In two volumes. Vol. II. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. This sec- 
ond volume of a most fascinating record of 
personal life and labors is even more in- 
tensely interesting than the first. It is oc- 
cupied wholly with the ‘‘ Memoir’—taking 
up the record from the fifth chapter, and 
concluding with the fifteenth. These chap- 
ters canvass most interesting and stirring 
periods in the ecclesiastical history of Scot- 
land, and cover the most important pas- 
sages in the life of the lamented subject. 
The history of ‘‘ the Disruption,” and con- 
sequent questions in which Dr. Guthrie's 
wisdom and zeal and power played such 
conspicuous and determining parts, are in- 
vested with a fresh interest for readers of to- 
day; and the story of his labors and 
triumphs in the ‘ Ragged Schools’ makes 
one of the most thrilling chapters of per- 
sonal history in the annals of the Church. 
Guthrie as a pastor and as a preacher forms 
two notable chapters, full of significance as 
studies for ministers of the gospel, and stu- 
dents in course of preparation for their high 
calling. The domestic and social life of Dr. 
Guthrie makes a beautiful picture for pa- 
rents to ponder; his interest in his own and 
other lands, in the political questions of the 
day show the good citizen and patriot and 
philanthropist as well as the loving Chris- 
tian pastor, wise counsellor, skillful eccle- 
siastical legislator, and able religious editor. 
Modern society, in Church and in State, has 
lost in him a most useful factor. He was, 
indeed, a well rounded, noble Christian 
character. Every duty he undertook he 
discharged with unflinching zeal. Every 
relation he entered he filled with wonderful 
fidelity. Simply to read the record of such 
a life is inspiring. Young men particularly 
should be urged to study such a bright ex- 
ample. Church and Sunday-school and 
Young Men’s Christian Associations should 
have it in their libraries, that it may be 
within reading reach of all whom they 
would train to be effective Christian work- 
ers. 


THE FRENCH AT HOME. By Albert 
Rhodes. With numerous illustrations. 
New York: Dodd & Mead. If this little 
volume is as accurate as it is charming, in 
its descriptions of the French people, it will 
take a front rank in descriptive literature. 
That it is a truthful delineation no one can 
doubt ; for it is impossible to resist the im- 
pression of reality which its keen analysis 
of character, its subtle appreciation of na- 
tional traits, its vivid portraitures of the in- 
ner and outer life of the people make upon 
the reader. It is a long time since we have 
come across so perfect a piece of life-paint- 
ing, It isa tableau vivant from first to last. 


We commend all who would make the ac- 
quaintance of their French cousins by book, 
as preliminary to a closer intimacy, to read 
Mr. Rhodes’s sketches. Indeed it is more 
than likely that he will find out many 
things about the people from the sketches 
of so observant and so capable a writer, 
whose consular and diplomatic service gave 
him unusual advantages, than he could 
find out for himself under any but a very 
exceptional experience of a long residence 
and wide opportunities of observation. It 
is a delightful little volume for summer 
reading. Take it with you to the moun- 
tains or the seashore. 


A SUMMER PARISH: Sabbath Dis- 
courses and Morning Service of Prayer, at 
the ‘‘Twin Mountain MHouse,’’ White 
Mountains, New Hampshire, During the 
Summer of 1874, by Henry Ward Beecher. 
Phonographically Reported by T. J. Ellin- 
wood. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. It is 
pretty generally known that for a few years 
past Mr. Beecher has been in the habit of 
preaching on Sunday mornings in the par- 
lors of the hotel in the White Mountains 
which he has made the place of his summer 
resort. This service has been attended by 
large numbers of people from different parts 
of the country and of various Christian 
names; so that Mr. Beecher has very aptly 
called this his ‘‘summer parish.” In addi- 
tion to the familiar discourses thus 
preached, he has also led the daily morning 
family worship, at which he read and fami- 
liarly commented upon the Scriptures, and 
conducted the service of prayer. Theseser- 
mons and services have been collected into 
the handsome volume before us, which is 
embellished by a photographic likeness of 
Mr. Beecher, taken, we judge, in his some- 
what younger days. The sermons are five 
in number, and the daily services twelve. 
The prayers, also, are reported, and the se- 
lections of hymns that were used on each 
occasion. It is as complete a reproduction 
as possible of the whole services, and one 
has but to imagine the scene to enjoy it al- 
most as truly as by his personal presence ; 
—so wonderful is the power of the art pho- 
nographic. The character of the sermons 
and of the familiar comments is as usual 
with Mr. Beecher—piquant, practical, help- 
ful, sensible,—such as the speaker has been 
giving forth unstintedly during all his mar- 
velous career as a preacher of the truth. 
We have known of more than one company 
who have had repreached to them the pub- 
lished sermons of Mr. Beecher in their 
mountain and valley vacation retreats, and 
we doubt not that ‘‘ A Summer Parish”’ will 
find like serviceable use during the present 
season. 


DOING AND DREAMING. By Edward 
Garrett. Author of ‘‘ Occupations of a Re- 
tired Life,” etc., etc. New York: Dodd & 
Mead. This is one of the most practical of 
the works of this favorite English author, 
and teaches some lessons in life that many 
need to learn. One great trouble with our 
times is an increase of morbid sentimenta- 
lism, which isin danger of substituting it- 
self as an element of our growing life in 
the place of vigorous, healthy thinking and 
acting. Anything that tends to exalt and 
to secure a substantial basis of thought and 
conduct is to be welcomed. This book will 
have such tendency. We bid it fair speed. 


THE ABBE TIGRANE: Candidate for 
the Papal Chair. From the French of Fer- 
dinand Fabre. Translated by the Rev. 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon. New York: J. B. 
Ford & Co. Those who are captivated by 
tales intended to show up Roman Catholi- 
cism as a political and ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, will take ardently to this peculiar 
book. The author aims to reveal the 
inner workings of the Church in the inter- 
course of its high officals with one another 
—showing their personal intrigues, rival- 
ries, and struggles for supremacy on the 
one hand, and their singularly unanimous 
efforts for the maintenance of their system 
on the other. This phase of the picture is 
not a very lovely one to contemplate. But 
the more fascinating side is also shown—the 
devoted zeal, the ardent piety, the self-sacri- 
ficing benevolence, the unswerving obe- 
dience, and the steady faithfulness to pre- 
scribed duties, giving us, in dramatic out- 
line, altogether a very complete and vivid 





| portraiture of French Catholicism. Its 





freshness of style offers a relief from the 
monotony of even the better class of novels 
of the day. It is said that the book made 
quite a ripple in Paris from the fact that it 
was supposed to deal with some real char- 
acters among high church functionaries. 

CONVERSATIONS OF JESUS; for the 
Most Part as Recorded by John, but Occa- 
sionally Supplemented by the Reports of 
the Other Evangelists. Arranged in Dia- 
logue Form. By Edward Abbott. Boston : 
Congregational Publishing Society. This little 
square 24mo volume gives the conversations 
of Jesus with the characters, and on the oc- 
casions, prominent in the gospel narrative 
as John records it. It brings out in relief 
such incidents as the Wcman at the Well, 
Nicodemus’s Night Interview, the Healing 
of the Impotent Man, the Passover Supper, 
etc. Beside forming a useful little manual 
of devotions, it will be found to be of spe- 
cial value in impressing for Sunday-school 
teachers the facts of John’s gospel with 
which the International Lessons for the next 
six months will be occupied. 


A Map, to accompany the recently pub- 
lished missionary work, ‘‘ Twelve Months in 
Madagascar,’’ has been sent to us by Messrs. 
Robert Carter & Brothers, It is 33 by 18 
inches in size, has been prepared at great 
expense, is a very beautiful and complete 
work of art, and may be easily inserted in 
the volume, which it will greatly en- 
rich by its beauty and its value. The 
publishers generously offer to furnish 
this valuable map, without charge, to all pur- 
chasers of the book who will send their ad- 
dress to 530 Broadway, New York. 


The Berean Leaf Cluster, prepared by the 
Rev. J. M. Freeman, with illustrations by 
Frank Beard, and published by Nelson & 
Phillips for the Methodist Book Concern, 
comes out regularly, in quarterly install- 
ments. Itis a most desirable help, especi- 
ally for Primary Class teachers, in the In- 
ternational Lessons. Each quarterly part 
contains thirteen large sheets, 24 by 38 
inches in size, mounted on rollers, each 
having a beautiful and significant colored 
picture illustrating the weekly lesson. The 
Golden Text and topic are printed in large, 
bold letters, together with directions for use, 
and a whisper song, on each sheet. The 
bright colored pictures make it very attrac- 
tive. It seems to us an almost indispensable 
help in teaching young children. It is cer- 
tainly quite inexpensive as a substitute for 
the colored pictures which schools were 
compelled to resort to before the day of the 
International Lessons and their specially 
adapted series of helps in every department. 








SCRIPTURAL TEXTS AND RELI- 
GIOUS MOTTOES. 
E call attention to our illuminated 
Scripture Texts and Mottoes, 
Printed in Gold and Colors, and inter- 
twined with flowers, Autumn leaves, etc. 
They are Gems of Art, and will not fail 
to please all who send for them. Nol, 
six in a set, size 2x4}, 35 cents per set. 
The same with tinted mats of .thick card 
board, which makes a very neat frame 
for them, 70 cents per set. No. 2, six in 
a set, size 14 by 7, 25 cents perset. The 
same in mats 60 cents per set. 

Address, enclosing price, B. Alexander 
& Co., 66 Fulton Street, New York. 
Goods will be sent by mail free of charge. 
Please quote The Sunday-School Times, 
Philadelphia. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(CASH IN ADVANCE.) 
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Single Copy, (one year), $2.00 
Pastors * “6 1.50 
Superintendents, ‘¢ 1.50 
CLUB RATES; 
Ten Copies, “6 17.50 
Twenty ‘* és 30.00 
Thirty <6 hehe 37.50 
Fifty “+ ad 60.00 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
610 CHEsTNUT STREET, 
’ PHILADELPHIA, 
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Special Notices. 
Dyrpepsia! Dyspepsia! Dyspepsia ! 


E. F. KUNKEL’s BITTER WINE OF [RON, & sure 
cure for this disease. It has been prescri daily for 
many years in the practice of eminent physicians 
with unparalleled success, Symptons are loss of a 
pois, wind and rising of food, dryness in mout 

eadache, dizziness, sleeplessness and low spirita. 
Get the genuine, Not sold in bulk, only in §1 bottles. 
259 North Ninth &t.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sold by all 
druggists. Ask for E. F. KUNKEL’s BITTER WINE 
or Iron, and take no other. 


259 TAPE ‘WORM. 259 


Entirely removed with purely vegetable medicine, 
assing from the system alive. No fee unless the 
head passes. Come and refer to patients treated. 
E. F. KUNKEL, No. 259 North Ninth St., Phila- 
deiphia. Advice ‘free. Seat, Pin and Stomach 
Worms also removed. never fails. For removing all 
kinds but Tape Worm, the medicine can be had of 
yeur druggist. Ask for KUNKEL’s WoRM SyYRvp. 
Price, $1. For Tape Worm, the patient must come 
on and have it removed. 234 




















Advertising Department, 


EW YORK via LONG BRANCH AND THE 

NEW JERSEY SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 

Fare between Philadelphia and New York only 
$2.25. Commencing Monday, June 28, 1875.+ 


Leave oe foot of Market Street. 


r Fe 

CP og New York, Long Branch, Tucker- 
ton and ail Way Stations. 

8 30 a.m. Express, for New York, Long Branch 
and Ocean Grove. 

1.00 p.m. For New York, Long Branch, Ocean 
Grove and Toms River. 

Express, for Long Branch, Ocean Grove, Tuck- 
erton R.R., Whitings, Barnegat and Tuckerton. 

Returnin = New York, Pier 8, N.R. 9.45 a.m. 
1.00 and 3 

a cars through to Sandy Hook on 8 30 a.m. 


i oket offices—No. 700 Chestnut Street, and 
Market Street Ferry. 

Reduced rates for Special Excursion Trains to 
Long Branch, to Sunday-schools and Churches. 

Sundays. Leave Philadelphia 8 a.m. Returning 
leave Long Branch 5.10 P.M. 
WM. 8. SNEDEN, CHAS P. McFADDIN, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Ticket Agent 








SUMMER BOARD! 
AT LINDEN COTTAGE. 


One of the healthiest localities in the Staté. Fine 
shady grounds. Good Board. Pleasant Rooms. 
Chalybeate Water. Drives unsurpassed. Terms 
to suit moderate incomes. Address, P. O. Box 


152, Clinton, Oneida Co., New York. 














GLENWOOD INSTITUTE, 
MATAWAD, N. J., 


Presents superior attractions as a Home Boarding 
School for both sexes. Best of references for 
thoroughness in all departments. og e 
miles from New York, on N. Y. & L. BR 
Terms $300 a year. Fall Term begins Reatuanber 
1st. Liberal discount to Clergymen. For Circu- 
lar, address 

31-4 CHAS. JACOBUS, A.M., Principal. 











ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. 
UNDER CARE OF THE SYNOD OF GENEVA. 


This isa true College, fully chartered, organ- 
ized and equipped for the most extensive, sub- 
stantial ahd accomplished education of young 
women. It combines the best advanta of our 
jarger cities in Art and Music, with a healthful, 
happy home, free from the usual interruptions 
and temptations of city life, and yet with no loss 
of refined culture. For full information, address, 

Rev, A. W. « OWLES, D.D., President. 
aa@- Next session opens September 8th. .% 30-8 








BRADFORD .ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Year opens Tuesday, Aug. 31, 1875. For admis- 

sion apply to REV. JOHN D. KINGSBURY, 

Secretary, BRADFORD, Mass. 29-8 








$57, 50 PER QUARTER. No extras. Academy 
for Boys. 12 miles from he rE 10In- 
structors. 8.C.Shortlidge(Harvard A M.),Media, Pa. 
29-8 














WM. FEWSMITH'S SCHOOL. 


Rooms Central and Commodious. 
Instruction Thorough and Systematic. 
Pupils fitted for College or for Business. 
17-6-52 1008 Chestnut St., Phtlad’ a, 











VOICE CULTURE 


pecenans of Stammering and all other Defects 
of Speech a’ 
1224 = aol St. by M. F. EATON, 


Professor in National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, 1418 Chetnut Streets, Phila. 17-10-52t. 








SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
THE READERS OF THE TIMES 
Should Patronize the Popular 


Dining and Ice Cream Rooms 
OF G. BYRON MORSE, 


912 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 17-6-52 





HE ATTENTION OF SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL WORKERS 
is again called to one of the 
best Sunday-School Supply 
Depots in the United States. 





S. §. PASTORS, 

S. S. SUPERINTENDENTS, 
S. S. TEACHERS, 

S. S. SCHOLARS, 

S. &. SECRETARIES, 

S. . LIBRARIANS, 

S. S. COMMITTEES, 


Can secure material to supply their 
wants at the 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORE 
—4A0— 


Winter Street, Boston. 





—HERE WILL BE FOUND— 


A GOOD ASSORTMENT AND WELL 
SELECTED STOCK OF 


S. §. TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
S. §. SCHOLARS’ BIBLES. 


S. S. LIBRARY BOOKS. 
S. S. RECORD BOOKS. 


S. §. S/NG/NG BOOKS. 
§.S8. QUESTION BOOKS. 


8S. 8S. BLACK BOARDS. 
S.S. WALL MAPS. 


S. S. COMMENTARIES. 
S. §. DICTIONARIES. 


8. 8. CONCORDANCES. 


And a great variety of Periodicals for Offi- 
cers, Teachers and Scholars. One of the 
specialties at this store is the large list of 
Helps on the International Series of Les- 
sons. Subscriptions are taken here for the 


Sunday-School World. 
Sunday-School Times. 
National S. 8. Teacher. 


International Lesson Monthly 
Illustrated Bible Studies. 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


8S. 8. Teachers’ Journal. 
Baptist Teacher. 
Working Church. 
Blackboard Outlines. 
Berean Leaf Cluster. 





FOR THE SCHOLARS’ WANTS 
FORTY BINDS 
OF THE VARIOUS 


LESSON LEAVES 


AND THE BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CHILDREN'S PAPERS, 


For further information, special prices 
for Clubs, Catalogues of Books, Lists of 
Concert Exercises, etc., apply to 


EBEN SHUTE, 


40 Winter Street, Boston. 











JUST PUBLISHED ! 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


By Rev. J. F. Hurst, D.D. Illustrated with Maps. 
Flexible cloth. 12mo. 80 cents. 


This work is uniform with the same author’s 
“Outline of Bible History,” which appeared 
about two years ago. The new volume combines 
the gerferal features of the preceding work, and 
belongs to the “ Normal Outline Series” of our 
Sunday-School Union. It contains a series of 
Historical Maps—all the general periods of Church 
history hese have been prepared very care- 
fully, and are the first of the kind ever issued by 
our Publishing House. There are also complete 
Maps, illustrating all the mission fields of the 
various Protestant Churches, with specification of 
the societies laboring in them. A leading feature 
of the work is the statistical department, This 
bas been given fully, and = ——- and eccle- 
siastical statistics rf the world, according to coun- 
tries and Churehes, have been brought down to 
the present date. 

Sent post-free on receipt of price. 


Address, NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


805 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


EXCELSIOR 


SABBATH-SCHOOL. 


= ca 


FURNITURE. 


EXCELSIOR FOLDING-SEAT; CURVED-RACK PRW ; can ose 
any style of end. It excels auy thing yet offered to the public, in 
comfort, beaut: oy cleantinéss, healthfulness,and econ- 
omy. ALL LES 44 MADE TO 





OUDER The best revers- 


EES ; also, Pulpits,Chairs.Sofas, 

and Bells. The RXCE ELATOR SCHOOL FURAITURE, 

the unrivaled favorite, by Schools of Philadeiphia, Jersey 
pie ay 5 ©incinnati, New Orleans, St. Louis, M mphis, Kan. 
as vot aud in mest of the United States. BLACK. 
BOA and Day Sehoo cies Otaben, Maps, Charts, 
and py used in schools. SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNT UE MFG. CO. 
na 1 
* ‘Tosi 104 Cheseans > | Omaha, . oe mtieneve Ricoh: 
a 
Row York bes Brecdwey, | Aiigees 1 — 
(27-4Geow 











MORNING HOURS IN PATMOS. 


A valuable devotional work by Rev. A. C. 
THOMPSON, of Boston. $1.25. 


FLOY LINDSLEY AND HER FRIENDS. 


By the popular author of “Summer in the Forest,” 
is a grand book for young people. $1.25. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York. 
Philadelphia : 1408 Chestnut Street. N. THIS8ELL. 


WESTMINSTER 
QUESTION BOOK 


FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS. 
PRICE, - - 10 CENTS. 


THE BOARD OF PUBLICATION have printed 
an edition of the Question Book of the last half 
of the year, which will be furnished at 10 cents 
er copy, in Boards. Please address 

JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


mura 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Don’t fail to include our Publications. 
WARREN & WYMAN, 
25-26 744 Broadway, N. ¥ 


ospel Singer 


PHILIP PHILLIPS. 
The Singing Book for Sabbath Schools. 
JUST ISSUED. 
$30 per 100 copies. Sample copy, by mail, 36 cts. 


Lee G Walker.’ Chestnut St., 


HEN YOU WANT BOOKS send to G. E. 
STEVENS & CO., Cincinnati, O. Ask prices. 
Any book sent on receipt of price: 2-18 






































IT WILL BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE 


If you wish any 


Sunday-School Library Books, Rewards 
or Requisites, 
to write for a Catalogue to 
PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 
830 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Deantifel French on Chromos, size 9x11 
mounted ready for amie een! 
for ONE DOL AR. ifs ates 


17-7-26 








chance ever offers = yas 
ulars send stamp. Address F’, P. 
New Bedford, 








MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, 


Troy, New York, 
“ar by BELLS. CHURCH 
} ce 17-1-52 


Manufacture a Superior 
pot CHAPEL 
Calieeas tal 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Batablished in 1837. 
Superior Bells of and Tin 
mounted with the best 







‘arrante 1. 
Lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second 8t.,Cineinaaté 


2O DOLLARS Pa DAY sted 


SHUTTLE 
Address Seinen Clark & Co., Boston, Mass.; New York 
City; Pittsburgh, 'Pa. i Chicago, Tl. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 




















. &R. LAMB.59.CARMINE ST. \. y 
Pulpits: CHAIRS COMMUNION Tables 
Exclusively for CHURCH PURPOSES. 
Silk $. $. Banners in colors & gold, $5. 
Catalogues, 350 Illus., -post-free, 15 cts, 


‘ 17-16-5 
a eaieeaememmeaieiiaamaaeD 


John Gibson—Plain, Decorative & Fresco Painting. 


Z x tt. i. GIBSO Glass Stainers, Modern and 


y Antique Church Glass, &c. 
128 & 125 South Eleventh 8t., Phila. [17-13-52 






















EAS. The choicest in the werld. Importers’ 
prices. Largest Company in America. Sta’ + 
article. Pleases everybody. Trade continu 
increasing. Agents wanted everywhere. Best 
inducements. Don’t waste time. Send for circular 
to Rop’t WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.O. Box 1287, 
27-7 








somutet CARPET CLEANING 
W AND SCOURING COMPANY. 
C 'ARPE' Taken up, Shaken and Relaid. 
Cleaned upon the Floor. 
Office, 506 West Twenty-first St. 
West of 10th Avenue, 


JOSEPH WELLWOOD, Prop’r. N. Y. 


$257: 


[17-10-52 








teed using our Wel\ 

fe mae rilis. $1 & month 
Agents. Auger book 

Sue na oe Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


27-6t-0.a.mo. 








DR. TAYLOR’S 


23 cJebrated Tooth Paste 


Cleans and beautifies the Ae eons injury 
to the enamel. WAR rED. 
2003 sca Street, 


General Depot: Philada., Pa. 


4@-80LD BY ALL DRUGGISTS.“@a [17-13-52 


BUSINESS CARD 


From the Publisher, 


To Supt’s & Teachers: 
who are engaged in 














Life Insurance, 

Fire Insurance, 

Sewing Machines, 

Book Publishing, 

Merchandising, 

Manufacturing, 
or any and every other calling to which public 
attention needs to be directed : 

Do you, in arranging your advertising, realize 
the fact that The Sunday-School Times is the only 
weekly paper that reaches, with its large circu- 
lation, many of the very patrons whom most of 
all you wish to know, and that in serving your- 
selves by using our columns as the medium, you 
will also aid in sustaining your own valued 
paper, The Times? 

No Advertisement will be inserted in 


“THE TIMES” 

that does not explain its whole meaning on ita 

face, and that is not guaranteed by a 
responsible name. 

Copy for Advertisements must be on hand 

by Saturday of each week. — 
Respectfully, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 





Sed 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


July 31, 1875. 








HE PENN MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA.—Asselts Accumulated, $4.875,563.34. 
The Penn is a purely MUTUAL COMPANY. Al 
of its surplus premiums are returned to the mem- 
bers every year, thus furnish insurance at the 
lowest possible rates. All policies non-forfeitable 
for their valine. Endowment policies issued at 
life rates. AGENTS WANTED. Apply to 
H, 8. STEPHENS, Vice dent, 
17-8-18e4w No. 921 Chestnut S8t., Philad’a, Pa. 


| 
THE TRAVELERS | 595. rue peNnNsyLVANIA 1875. 
INSURANCE COMPANY, of Hartford, Conn., has 
written 22 Life Policies, and 880.000 General 
Accident Policies. It has paid upwards of Two 
MILLION Dottars in benefits to accident policy 
holders, It sells both 


LIFE & ACCIDENT 


Insurance, of the Best Quality on the Best Terms. 
It has cash assets of $4 500 000, and a surplus to 
policy holders of over $1 000,000. Its premiums 
are low, ite contract definite, and its security 
equal to any other 


INSURANCE CO. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN EF. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 


a@- Apply to any Agent, or write to the Company 
at Hartford, Connecticut. 31-4e0Ww 














Fire Insurance Company, 


Philadelphia. 
Incorporated 1825. 
Oapital, $490,000.00, Assets, $1.572,139.92. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, Presiden 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 17-7-52 














im &. COPP & CO. 
oe Successors to MRS. GEO. COPP 

General eee ern otk: Undertakers, 
—435 VINE STREET.— 17-11-52 














iiss JAMES MeKNIGHT, 
ponecmantc le reed | br WN yaucaps. | FOMMshing Undertaker 
AMERICAN —— 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Pusuihias Galena, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 1216 RACE STREET, 
@outheast Oorner of Fourth and Walnut Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Established 1850. Hearse &c,, furnished at the Shortest 
Assets, January 1, 1875, $4,793,444.53. 


, Carriages, &c., 
Notice, Personal attendance at any hour during 








————— 




















the night or day, W. JAMES ATT WOOD. 
TRUSTEES. 17-10-52 
George W. Hill, Philip B. Mingle, “ 
Alexander Whilldin, Hon. Alex. G. Cattell ASTHM CURED !—For circular and price address 
George Nugent, Isaac Hazlehurst, 8. C, vm pw earn mat stay 
‘ton. James Pollock, Jaraes L, Claghorn, — ress 
Ww. J. Howard, Henry K. Bennett, SUP ERF LUOUS HA 8. C. Upham, Phila. 


\toott O, Roberta, L. M, Whilldip, 15-18 
John Wanamaker. — 
Sm Charter Perpetual “Gs 
GEORGE W. HILL, President 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 
JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary. 








A ee, Set of Gum Test Cit, war 

ren to any made; - 

ings, $3; silver silings, $1. New York Toadl Beene, 

Established 1851. . MBADER, 262 6th Avenue. 
17-4-lde4w 17-7-22x15e0w 











Provident Life and Trust Company, 
Of Philadeliphia. 
ASSETS - - ~ . ~ - . - = OVER $3,000,000. 
Similar to the “Friends’ Provident,” of England. 
Mortali 


ty. Prudent, straightforward, and economical management. Strictly Mutual. 
Business Men Wanted as Agents. 17-10-18: 4w 


TEIN 





Springfield, Mass.., 


AGENTS WANTED! 


SALARY OR COMMISSION! 


TEN MEN OF GHARAGTER AND ABILITY. 





om 


f 


PHYSICLANS, TEACHERS, OR SALESMEN, 


BETWEEN 30 & 40 YEARS OF AGE, TO SELL 


DR. NAPHEY'S “PREVENTION AND CURE OF DISEASE,” 


AGENTS REPORT LARGE SALES. 


THE BEST BOOK EVER PUBLISHED FOR THE FAMILY 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


a —— 


ALSO 


AND TERMS. 


IVI EL INT 


WHO UNDERSTAND THE ASSISTANT PLAN, 


To Hire, Train, and set Men at work. 
Address, giving Age, Experience and Salary Wanted, 


W. J. HOLLAND & CO., 





A y. and into the side passage ways at the other. The 
THE UNITED STATES CENTEN four main avenues, with the twelve aisies, form a 
NIAL EXHIBITION. most admirable arrangement by which the ex- 

poor om, Siapier ond — ree oueerve the 

v articles ex ted. ch section con- 

Agricultural Building. tains four spaces, 184 feet long by 42 wide, for the 

The arrangement of the Ground Plan of the | exhibition of goods, making sixteen in all, cover- 
Agricu)tural B.ilding shows four main avenues, | ing 117,760 square feet of ground. There are, be- 
one running north and south through the centre 


sides this, spaces at the ends and sides of the 
of the building, 786 feet iong by 70 wide. The 


building, which ean be used either for wall or 
three remaining avenues run east and west, one | floorexhibits. The main north and south avenue, 
through the centre of the building and one at 


being 70 feet wide. is specialiy adapted for the 
each end of it, distant from said ends 25 feet; the 


display of all varieties of small fruits, etc., etc. 
former is 472 feet long by 60 wide, and the two Machinery and Implements. 
latter 472 feet long by 30 wide. The building is The Agricultural Bureau is making thorough 
divided by the above avenues into foursections, | provision fur the reception and display of Agri- 
and each section has three aisles 18 feet wide by | cultural Machinery and Implements, and a sec- 
184 feet long. extending through it and opening | tion of Agricultural Hall will be set aside for this 
juto the main ncrth an.dsrouth avenue at ouneend, | purpose. Arrangements will be made by which 





exhibitors of Agricultural Machinery can be fur- 
nished with steam power and all the necessary 
appliances for driving such machines as may re- 
quire it. The reception of articles within: the 
Hall commences on sone 5th, 1876, and ends 
on April 19th. In this building there will also be 
a display of all the 
Products of the Forest, 

both in primary and secondary form; and it is 
proposed that the bark of one or more of the giant 
trees of California be taken off the trunk in seg 
ments and sections, to be placed on arrival ona 
skeleton frame of the same dimensions as the 
original. Avricultural Hall haying an elevation 

of seventy-five feet, will give room for at leasta 

partial exhibit of one of these monster trees In 
addition to the above there will also bean exhibit 
of Timber in all forms; as samples of masts and 
spars; knees and square timber; planks aud 








st-4 or Chicago, Ills. 


boards showing unusual breadth and character 
of cell and fibre. In brief, every description, 


; quality and form of wood used in construction 


and decoration. 
Another and very important display in this 
building will be that of the 
Fruits 


of our varied climates, and also those of more 
northern and tropical regions. Many of the more 
perishable fruits will be exhibited in models of 
plaster and wax. The classification and arrange- 
ment of locations of fruiis sent for exhibition, 
will be according to their species and variety; all 
of a similar character being assembied together. 

The entire arrangement for the display of the 
Agricultural Bureau of the Exhibition will be of 
the most compiete nature and on a scale worthy 
the important interests involved. 
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